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WING to the difficulty of procuring impartial ‘and useful 
legislation in the present mode of conducting the elections, 
it becomes worthy of consideration, whether there may not be a 
plan constituted for choosing representatives for the several legis- 
lative bodies differently from the present one, so as to have amore 
equal and just relation to the condition-of society—to preserve 
more truly the rights of the people; to carry more strength and 
talent, and a more efficient expression of public opinion into de- 
liberative assemblies. 

The present mode of choosing representatives by a majority of 
the votes of electors, has been so obviously before the people, and 
it is so easy for the majority to continue it, that.it has been used 
in popular governments, from their early origin, and has remained 
without any attempt at improvement or even consideration. It is 
true that it is based upon the just principle, of the right of the 
majority to govern; but in practical legislation it is connected with 
a very erroneous one, that the voice of the majority alone .ts to be 





*Our attention having been called to this by a remark in the Public Ledger 
we obtained it for publication, thinking that the first paper written on the subject 
would be of interest to our readers. Eps. P, M. 
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regarded. Thus in making an election of representatives as it is 
now done, in a district, by the majority, a large part of the people 
forming darely the minority, is deprived of any interest or voice in 
the elected councils, and there is no opportunity to bring into 
them any considerations, but those respected by the majority. 


But if the deliberative assemblies were divested, as they ought 
to be, of the strong desire for political power and exclusive legis- 
lative action, there would be a better estimate of the advantage 
of a representation to correspond to the general feeling and opinion 
of the people. 

Let us, therefore, examine the question, whether there can bea 
legislative assembly elected, so as to represent the respective inte- 
rests of the community 7” its deliberations, and to allow the con- 
trol of the inajority 2% its decisions, to which it is entitled. 

For the purpose of testing the proposition, it will be necessary 
to advert to the operation of the present system in its forming 
some of the representative assemblies, in the example of one or 
two particularly known to us; but these are not referred to from 
any motive of adverse observation. 

The usual result of the elections in the city of Philadelphia, for 
its councils or corporation, gave for several years but a bare ma- 
jority of the electoral votes to elect the whole representation, 
which was thus continued from year to year by one party, and the 
operations of the councils and city interest governed exclusively 
by it. 

By the returns at the elections for several years previous to the 
last, a very uniform state of voting at the polls continued, say for 
the years 1840, 1841, 1842. In 1841, the number of votes polled 
was 10,304, and the votes were returned of but two parties, who 
gave respectively 5,545 votes and 4,759 votes, so that a change 
of 394 votes in that year from one party to the other, would have 
displaced the whole representation of twenty members of the cor- 
poration. And it is also obvious, that as the whole number was 
put in by “he majority, there was no representation for the mznority, 
which gave the votes of nearly one-half of the citizens. These 
have no voice in the councils, be their candidates ever so worthy 
and efficient, and their interests ever so important. And it would 
be illiberal to conclude that abstract political sentiment should 
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constitute a disqualification to attend to their own and the public 
concerns in a legislative assembly. 

Independently of this it is very evicent, that the influence de- 
rived from the possession pf power and office tends to preserve it ; 
it is scarcely ever, if ever, voluntarily yielded to a just consider- 
ation of the equal rights of the community, in consulting the 
general good feeling requisite for constituting a legislative assem- 
bly. And it is evidence of an arbitrary, and not of a fair repub- 
lican principle, for any party to retain the exclusive representa- 
tion and responsibilities of the public weal; because experience 
has abundantly shown that where this has been long continued, 
either in republics or monarchies, it involves them all in the 
same character, and is the virtual source of oppression and injury 
—the cause of great discontent—and even when not subversive 
of the administration, it is subversive.of the harmony and confi- 
dence which ought to be afforded to it. 

And it is the right of every interest to be represented, as far as 
possible. There are many advantages to be derived from the in- 
troduction of opposing ideas, if it is only to test the strength of 
correct or prevailing measures ; for it is certain that a delegation 
to represent the most important interests may be taken from all 
parties, so as to balance the public mind, draw forth its energies, 
and substitute rotative for arbitrary action, so much the result of 
assemblies holding long and exclusive legislation. 

It is a matter of general acknowledgment, and even of record, 
that had the voice of the opposition, so frequently and respectfully 
offered but disregarded, in the administration of our late finan- 
cial concerns received attention from the persons then in power, 
the catastrophe so universally spread over the country, would have 
been greatly lessened and probably averted ; and as we should 
not be confident that other institutions are now free from a simi- 
lar effect of exclusive action, a cautious oversight should be given 
to regulate them. 

There is another evil growing out of the present system of elect- 
ing representatives in this manner, in opposition, without having 
respect to the minorities ; in many places a third party is coming 


forward, which though the minor one, and without independent 
power, is nevertheless important to both ; and being at hand tobe 
solicited, can give its numbers and influence to either ; holding a 
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sway between them, it is able in return to commute for its own 
interests beyond their merit. A management of the kind among 
the parties now in the State of New York is producing this di- 
lemma there, although for want of exact information, it cannot be 
further observed upon at present; but in the State of Massachu- 
setts it is exhibited more exactly—it is there that a ¢hird party, 
now the advocate of abolition, holds the balance so as to vacillate 
between the two political parties. And in order to make this un- 
derstood, the case may be stated as it exists, at least in its pro- 
portionate numbers, to show in what way this effect is produced. 

The larger party in one district may have a proportionate vote, 
say of 10,000 electors, and yet be deficient in a majority ; the 
opposing political party may vote 8,000, and the third party, xow 
for abolition, 5,000, making together an aggregate of 23,000. 

Now, it is evident that the measures of both the former may be 
under the management or even control of the third party. In 
this manner partial legislation and ultra measures have been ob- 
tained by the urgency of this smaller body of the three, which 
would not have been permitted in an independent organization 
of the electors and representatives. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts has sought to remedy this evil 
by providing that a plurality of votes shall be regarded as that of 
a majority, but the eventof this will be that the p/urality party, 
though able to command a greater number of votes than either 
of the others, but less than both, will obtain the sway in the 
State, and subject both the other parties to it. 

It will, therefore, be evident that this proposed expedient will 
not redress the evil, and how strangely will it operate! The plu- 
rality votes of 10,000 electors will enable it in legislation to 
have control over 13,000; because the plurality ticket, being 
united, will carry its majority over the divided tickets of the 
other voters, which of course is subversive of the principles of 
republican representation. 

Has there not been good reason to believe that, in this way, 
interests of high importance to society have been frequently com- 
promised during the contentions of the large political parties by 
alternate cessions to the various sub-interests in return for their 
votes and influence, to an extent detrimental to the future inter- 
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ests of society, and which neither party would conscientiously ac- 
cede to if invested with free and independent legislation ? 

The question then offered is, Does the case admit of a prac- 
tical system for equal representation ? 

The following one is presented for it. It is believed to be effi- 
cient and justly applicable to the present state of society. It is 
founded upon the principle of republican government and equal 
representation, and capable of bringing forward the latent good 
sense of the people, now much withdrawn from public service 
owing to the overrule of political contention and party manage- 
ment, and that it will cause the elected body to be an exact re- 
presentation of the public.interests. 

Let the number of representatives allotted to each district of a 
State be divided into the number of electors, so that @ guota 
may be established, to allow a certain number of votes to choose a 
representative. 

The number of votes thus assigned, taken for all the delegates 
together, will of course be the number of votes found in the dis- 
trict; for the quota for the election of each delegate may actually 
be determined upon, when the votes are all handed in, at the 
close of the election. 

As every quota of votes may be united in by any interest, and 
will entitle it to a representative, so one or more quotas united, 
according to the number of voters, may choose one or more rep- 
resentatives for an interest independently of the others. 

Should even general politics continue to be a paramount consid- 
eration, as it has so long prevailed to be, and the number of voters 
be so large as to command a sufficient number of quotas, a major- 
ity in the elected body may continue to act even for political pur- 
poses ; but other quotas will be obtained by the minority to have 
an opportunity to represent their political or other views, and 
different interests thus represented may advocate independently 
any important measures which require it. 

In this way, the selection of candidates may be made up with- 
out excitement, and certainly without competition ; because they 
may be sent very much from separate parties, having a union of 
interests, so that each may promote its own candidate ; of course 
the equivalent considerations for introducing partisans into gener- 
al tickets will be at an end, and with them all the small legisla- 
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tion of closet and club-meeting politicians, to make their nomi- 
nations of representatives, bound to a general understanding to 
uphold party interests, and not at liberty to advocate measures 
independently beyond them. 

This plan would be eminently conservative of general represen- 
tation ; it would produce steadiness of legislative action ; would 
prevent the sudden dismission of ad/ the representatives of a party 
Srom power at any one time by the contrivance of officious poli- 
ticians, who are able easily to turn the scale by misrepresentation, 
where the parties are nearly equal, and even when this occurs by 
a sudden change of the public mind ; the change cannot act dis- 
advantageously on legislation, because there will always remain 
a sufficient number of the electors unchanged, to return many of 
the most suitable delegates of the previous party to be mingled 
with those newly elected. 

This plan will prevent very much those hasty and unjust dis- 
placements from office, which have taken place, by granting to 
the successful party ‘‘ all the benefits of office,’’ so offensive to the 
sentiments and feelings of a large and independent part of the 
community, desirous only of a steady, just and impartial admin- 
istration of government. 

By this means the Legislature would be filled by delegates for 
special objects, and. renew its republican features by qualifications 
to take charge of the respective interests of the community, with 
a better consciousness of service and responsibility than that of 
being sent as simple delegates or representatives of a political party 
for the term of one year, more qualified to practice in she art 
than in ¢he science of public economy and legislation. Would 
not such an appropriation of suitable persons vastly improve our 
public assemblies ? Would it not introduce individual responsi- 
bility, both into the several assemblages for the appointment of 
candidates, and by the selection of men adapted to their appoint- 
ments? Would it not induce respectable assemblages of persons 
now adverse to common political meetings, but who would be 
willing to attend when the sfecial interests of the country required 
it for business purposes, and for objects which demanded legislative 
aid and representation? Would it not ina measure recognise the 
attention of the community, break up the caucuses of political socie- 
ties, to which the better part of the people are victims, and the vic- 
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tims of the aspirants to office, who offer to them no choice but of 
party candidates elected to sustain themselves? Might not the 
great interests of the country first be brought forward and uader- 
stood, and then persons selected to attend to them in their sev- 
eral departments, and these varied on occasions where particular 
objects required it. 

Let us now review the course of some of the last elections for the 
city of Philadelphia in relation to the adaptation of this system, 
and it will be found that, had the plan been then carried into ef- 
fect, it would not have destroyed she majority of the present party, 
although, it is true, it would not have so far gratified it as #0 
allow it all the delegations ; yet the councils would have been more 
just, and of course more safe in all their operations, if they had 
been guided by such acourtesy as to have united other interests 
with their own in conducting the public business. For thus the 
councils represented little more than a divided authority, depend- 
ent upon an uwacertain majority, chiefly supported, if not contrived, 
out of previous patronage and incumbency of office. 

The votes given at the city election of 1841 were 10,304 

And twenty representatives were elected. 

If, then, 500 votes would be the assigned quota as the due 
proportion for a representative, the aggregate would be 

for the twenty 


Dispensing with the residuary fraction of 304 
The majority to elect gave 5,545 votes, which, at 500 votes 

per delegate, gave . II rep. 
The minority which failed to elect gave 4,759 votes, which 

would have elected grep. 
Making the whole number of. “ 
and this would have left in favor of the ruling party a majority 
of two representatives, which is as great as the general electoral 
vote would have given on the former mode, or could be claimed 
for it on any public appeal. 

As an act of justice, such an arrangement is required to satisfy 
the public mind, and it would amalgamate the better feelings of 
the community. Should any excitement be produced by disqui- 
etude of the people, by accidental circumstances, or by retalia- 
tion, and a consequent change of city councils ensue, so that the 
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opposite party alone gets into power, the event will not be less tobe 
deprecated than by having the present or any other partial or 
exclusive administration. It is always unwise to afford exclusive 
power to any one party, particularly as it regards its own charac- 
ter and responsibility ; the party out of power is accustomed to 
take advantage of every failure of the measures of those in power, 
and many operations are often in progress, the propriety of 
which, at least in public judgment, is decided by success, be their 
nature and risk what they may; but even this judgment may not 
be altogether so unreasonable when legislation is one of assured 
and exclusive responsibility, because the acts of any public body 
are much better deliberated upon, and more judiciously determin- 
ed, when there is not the uniform disposition to urge business 
forward by the sanguine view often taken by persons accustomed 
to act together. 

The following view may be taken of the result of this plan for 
permitting the minorities to act with the majority in the public 
body, by showing its application to the last return of votes for 
corporators in the City Councils; and the rules are given by 
which this plan may be adopted to govern similar elections. 

After the tickets have been agreed upon on the part of the elec- 
tors as usual, and include the whole number of representatives to 
to be voted for, they are to be handed in by them at the several 
wards to the judges and inspectors. But the votes are to be as- 
signed differently from the usual mode, and the choice of. repre- 
sentatives will be made from them as follows : 

First. A number of votes to form a representative quota for the 
choice of one member will have to be fixed upon ; this might be 
done by referring, for a standard, to the number of the votes 
given in the district at the last previous election; but it may be 
better to wait for the close of the pending election, and then pro- 
cure the number of votes polled at that time. 

Second. This number is to be divided by that of the represen- 
tatives alloted for the district, in order to fix upon the proportion 
of votes, as a representative quota, which each ticket must give to 
entitle it to choose a delegate. 

Third. Each elector’s ticket may contain, as candidates, the 
whole number of representatives to be voted for in the district ; and 
these should be placed on the list according to preference, in or- 
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der that those first set on it may be chosen according as the num- 
ber of votes given may entitle the ticket to one or more of its 
candidates. 


Fourth. The representatives are to be chosen by any electing 
interest whose votes amount to one or more representative quota, 
and it is to have one or more representatives accordingly. Those 
who are highest in vote are to be first chosen; and when the 
votes are equal then the preference is to be given to those who 
are highest named on its list of candidates. 


Fifth. When the number of representatives is not made up by 
the votes in the representative quota, then the remainder is to be 
taken from the residuary numbers of unsatisfied votes, beginning 
with the highest number unsatisfied on each ticket, and then in 
succession, from which there is to be taken the candidate highest 
in vote on its ticket ; or if the votes are equal, then the highest 
on the list. 

Sixth. If only one representative is to be chosen from a district 
the election is, 7” this case only, to be made as it is now done, dy 
the majority. 

In fixing primarily upon the representative quota, it is not de- 
sirable to atrive at any particular exactness in the division of the 
whole number of votes among the representatives ; at least not to 
descend to the fractional parts of hundreds, because less than 
these could not be entitled to a representative. And when the 
multiple or whole number is fixed upon, it places all the repre- 
sentative quotas on the equal footing necessary for all useful pur- 
poses, and they will all have the same claim upon the residuary 
votes. 

Under the above rules we refer a general result of the election 
of 1841, which would have been as follows: 

In this statement the whole election returns are given ; but the 
division of the minority vote is of course supposititious. 

The votes of the majority were 
_ ee? 
10,304 

Thus, twenty representatives alloted, establishes a representa- 
tive quota of 500 to each delegate. 
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Majority interests represented. Votes {Delegates Residuary 
Polled. |Electedassigned.| vote. 

I. Political Party (Whigs) 5545 45 

Interests which might be represented : 


II. Poltical party (Locofocos), { 1,859 359 
III. Temperance interest | ~ 1,200 200 
IV. Girard College, baad 600 100 
V. Agriculture, | 700 200 
VI. Manufacturers, seatinakt L400 400 





10,304 

The quota representation thus voted does not yield the full 
numbers of delegates, and the two required are to be taken from 
the residuary numbers highest on the returned tickets, viz. : 


Votes Delegates elected 
polled. assigned. 


VI. Manufactures and Commerce I 

II. Political party (Locofocos) I 
Making the full number 20 

The representative is to be taken from the highest in vote or in 
place on the several tickets ; thus the party which does not ob- 
tain a member on its quota, and ascends highest in the residuary 
vote, obtains one when the quotas are supplied. 

The reference in the foregoing statement has been made to the 
state of the election returns of three years before the last, because 
they were tolerably uniform, and the result of the middle year 
was taken. In the year 1843 the votes were materially changed, , 
and suddenly gave a majority of 2,448 for the highest political 
party; this majority may be either accidental or permanent, and 
it might have been produced on either side by some accidental 
or extra influence ; but in this view it is not intended to discuss 
the merit of any particular politics, but only to allude to the 
cases, in order to guard against partial representation, and the 
injurious effects of sudden vacillations upon public affairs. 

If the change is one of those liable to be produced by an easy 
influence of the public mind, it ought to be guarded against by 
some change of system in taking the public votes; and if it is 
more permanent, it is still equally proper to arrange a method by 
which both sides should have a due representation of their opin™ 
ions and measures. , 

It will be proper, further to carry out this rule, in order to show 
its application to the election returns of the votes and representa- 
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tives of the city and county of Philadelphia in 1843, and the 
manner in which a quota representation would then have given a 
majority of the assembly members, and have represented the same 
political interest. 
County votes of the majority 
= “ minority 


Total 


And as four representatives are allowed, the quota representa- 
tion in this case to elect a representative will be 2,500, leaving 
the residuary portion 494. 


Votes polled. Delegates. Residuary. 
I. Political party (Whig) 6,604 2 1,604 
II. Political party (Locofoco).... 3,890 I 1,390 


10,494 
But as the quota representation 


yields only three delegates, one 
is to be taken from the highest 
residuary vote, (Whig) 1,604.. 


Making the full number 


Which in this case returns: 


Of the first political party (Whig) 
Of the second political party (Locofoco) 


Large political parties do not seem to be expedient for con- 
ducting the useful business of a country, as their purposes become 
conventional, and their action becomes merged in the support 
of place or power, which should be prevented when there is suf- 
ficient identity of public interest independent of such considera- 
tions. 

How little ought general or national politics to influence the 
internal police arrangements of a state or city, its improvements 
or its finances? Yet, is it not made a medium for general ac- 
ceptation to every office, public services being a secondary con- 
sideration to subserviency in political measures? 

The majority power has for a long time ruled all the interests 
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of the country, and has been exercised with arbitrary inconsider- 
ateness alternately by each party. It can be corrected in no way 
so effectually as by throwing immediately before the public the 
objects which should claim its attention, in order to produce an 
immediate connection between the people and their interests, and 
this can only be effected by a representation independent of 
politics. 

By this plan, however, the rise of a political party to a certain 
extent is not altogether impossible, and might be permitted if 
useful; but it being easy thus to introduce into the legislative 
bodies other interests by the minorities, they will keep it in check 
by the independence of their election, as they probably will by 
their intelligence. 

Should even the native American party now coming forward be 
found worthy of public support, and get favor, so as to be useful 
for a time, its purity and efficiency will be much preserved by 
its not attaining to a predominant sway, or, at least, by only ar- 
riving at it relatively to other interests. 

Reference has been made to the election returns of the city 
of Philadelphia, merely on account of its easy investigation, as 
it answers for an example of the deficiencies in representation ; 
these, however, exist in the same manner in all elected bodies, 
and they will so remain and be unsatisfactory to the constituents, 
until the interests of the minorities become respected, so that 
they may be represented and act with the majorities; and it is be- 
lieved the plan now offered, when it becomes understood, may be 
adopted to remedy the deficiency, and it is referred for that pur- 
pose to the discretion and intelligence of those who acknowledge 
the serious evils of party contentions arising out of the right of 
the elective franchise. 

That the alteration, by this plan, in making election returns, 
would change the representations from various localities may be 
expected; but it is to be expected that it will be generally to 
great advantage, because it carries out a principle of exact repre- 
sentation and relief; and as delegates can be sent to represent 
every important interest, it must give evidence of its own pro- 
priety, and must eventually be acceptable. 

The practice heretofore pursued of resting all predilections 
upon the title of a great political party, has subjected the district 
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divisions, as well as the political parties, to very pecudiar, though 
they may be appropriate, epithets, many of them certainly not se 
lected for their elegance, and which clearly indicate considerable 
restiveness on the part of the people. 

The advocates of particular measures, or even of a favorite can- 
didate, will have at all times an opportunity to unite for a quota 
representative, and by calling upon each elector to discriminate 
among the candidates, to place at the head of his ticket the best 
men, and thus bring forward an interest to be respected in the 
representative body ; this will require deliberate reflection on the 
choice to be made among the various objects of moral or civil 
benefit, in order to give preference to those of the highest im- 
portance. 

If this system be sound and practical, as it is believed to be, 
the further promotion of it is respectfully submitted. At no 
period of republican history was there required more attention 
to the renewal of representative principles, and the revival of 
representative purity. 











THE ART HISTORY OF THE FAN. 


I sing that graceful toy whose waving play 
With gentle gales relieves the sultry day. 
The Fan.—JOHN GAY. 


The fan is an instrument used by ladies to move the air and cool them- 
selves.—DR. JOHNSON. 


HE students and historians of art are learning a large and 
catholic measure of judgment as regards the range of their 
favorite topic. Once the art-student confined himself to the 
art-gallery; they paid attention to nothing but what was made 
simply to be looked at and admired, and especially nothing that 
did or possibly could be of use. We now begin to look at the 
coarse arts, as at least close relations of those that we call fine; 
the entire work and manufacture of a people are seen to be the 
art-embodiment of their life and thought, and therefore docu- 
ments of their intellectual history. Especial attention is there- 
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fore paid to the border provinces of the two kingdoms, where 
beauty and use are united, and the artistic skill of the designer 
passes into the household and daily life. The possessor of a dish 
that took shape and coloring under the touch of Palissy is not 
inclined to look upon it as differing in the kind of its merit and 
interest from those of a picture by Cuyp, although it was made 
to be eaten from, and most probably was actually used for that 
purpose. 

The fan, of varying forms and different materials, has been in 
use from the earliest times; it may be traced in the monumental 
and other records of the Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans, as well as in the poetical allusions of Homer 
and other classical writers. It has always been employed in re- 
ligious rites and services, and as the decorative emblem of sov- 
ereignty; and in all hot-sunned climates it is naturally fashionable 
with men as well’ as women, for its use as a shade to the face, to 
cool the heated features, or as a chassemouche.* During the 
earlier Middle Ages we find no trace of the fan in Europe—al- 
though it is most probable it was still an article in use. The first 
mention of it appears in the first part of the thirteenth century 
in the cathedral and abbey records, which refer to it as ‘‘an ap- 
pendage for decorating the ceremonies of the church.’’ Later 
in this century fans made of feathers fixed in a richly carved and 
decorated handle, were worn by the Italian ladies, suspended 
from their girdles. 

The Japanese invented at an early day the folding fan, and 


* A French lady, who had the character of being one of the most sfirituedles 
of the court of Louis XIV., wrote to her friend, Madame de Stael: “ Sup- 
posons une femme délicieusement aimable, magnifiquement parée, pétrie de 
griices; si avec tous ses avantages elle ne sait que bourgeoisement manier 
Vévantail, elle aura toujours 4 craindre de se voir l’objet du ridicule. 
Il y a tant de fagons de se servir de ce précieux colifichet, qu’on dis- 
tingue par un coup d’évantail la princesse de la comtesse, la marquise de la 
roturiére. Et puis, quelles grices ne donne pas ]’évantail A une dame qui sait 
s’en servir & propos! II serpente, il voltige, il se resserre, il se déploie, il se 
lave, il s’abaisse selon les circonstances. Oh! je veux bien gager en vérité, 
que dans tout l’attirail de la femme galante et la mieux parée, il n’y a point 
d’ornement dont elle puisse tirer autant de parti que de son évantail.” 

Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Fans, 1870; South Kensington Mu- 
seum, with an introduction by Mr. Samuel Redgrave, 
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they have always been famed for their skill and excellence in its 
manufacture. The Chinese adopted it andfrom China it was brought 
into Portugal during the fifteenth century, and in the next cen- 
tury appears to have been in general use in Portugal, Spain and 
Italy. From Spain, in the sixteenth century, it found its way in- 
to France ‘‘ with the Italian perfumers in the suite of Catherine 
de Medicis, soon became fashionable at court, and was in great 
favor with the mignonnes of Henry III.’’ In England, fans were 
a female ornament in the reign of Henry VIII., and are said to 
have been introduced in the preceding reign. Queen Elizabeth 
wore a fan as a part of her sumptuous attire, and it was an accept- 
able present from a courtier. There is a particular record of 
the presentation of one to her majesty on her birthday. In her 
portrait at Gorhambury, she holds in her hand a small folding 
fan, and the same may be traced in other contemporary portraits. 
Twenty-seven fans are enumerated in the inventory of her ma- 
jesty’s wardrobe, 1660. 

From this time the fan appears to have been, throughout Eu- 
rope, an essential part of a lady’s dress ; but its chief manufacture 
following the Chinese model, as located in France, and in the 
reign of Louis XIV., attained great excellence, especially in its 
carved stick. Gold and precious stones, painting and minature, 
in the finest papers from China, and taffetas from Florence, unit- 
ed toembellish it. The trade grew in importance, and the manu- 
facturers were incorporated and enabled to make laws for its 
regulation, and were at the same time endowed with several privi- 
leges. 

In the succeeding reign the manufacture reached its height ia 
France, no less than five hundred manufacturers finding, it is said, 
employment in Paris in 1733. During the same period the fan 
came into general use in England, the feather fan being the earliest 
worn ;. and there appears to have been a considerable trade estab- 
lished here in the last half of the century, as we learn from a 
petition to the House of Commons. ‘‘The fann-makers’ 
grievance, by the importation of fanns from the East Indies.’’ 
‘“‘That the manufactures of fanns and fann-sticks, though it may 
seem slight to some, is certainly at this time of very great con- 
sequence to a very considerable branch of the trade of England, 
for that it employs multitudes of men, women and children, in 
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making the sticks, papers, leathers, in ordering the silk (which 
paper, leather and silk is manufactured in this nation); likewise 
great numbers employed in painting, varnishing, and japanning ; 
and further, that until there be put a stop to the importation of 
Indian fannsand fann-sticks, of which it can be proved that 55,000 
have lately been brought over, great numbers of poor people, con- 
tinually employed in the work, must likewise inevitably perish.”’ 

Following this it appears that in the twelfth year of Charles I. 
a protecting duty of forty shillings per dozen was imposed upon 
fans, and, if painted, their importation was strictly prohibited. 
In the reign of Queen Anne the London manufacturers obtained 
a charter of incorporation, and thenceforth the trade of fans 
within the city was limited to the members of the corporation, 
and continued to flourish. Referring to the reign of George I., 
Nollekens, the eminent sculptor, tells that when his wife was a 
girl her father’s intimate friend, Goupy (a well-know water-color 
draftsman, who died in London 1763,) was considered the most 
eminent of the fan-painters, and that fan-painting was then so 
fashionable that the family of ‘‘ Athenian Stuart’’ placed him as 
a pupil to Goupy, conceiving that by so doing they had made his 
fortune ; and we learn from other sources that Stuart originally 
gained hislivelihood by painting fans. Maintaining its prosperity 
till toward the commencement of the present century, fan-mak- 
ing then began to decline, and finally collapsed on the removal 
of the protective duties as a part of the system of free-trade. 
About twenty years since an influential member of the Fan- 
makers’ Company presented to each of his fellow-members a 
commemorative fan ; and though the corporation is maintained, 
there does not now remain a fan-maker in London. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the French successfully 
maintained their supremacy in the manufacture. But early in 
that centnry fans of good pretensions were made in Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Germany, and also, as has been shown, in England. 
The Italian fan was often finely painted after some mythological 
or sacred subject of one of the great native masters, and had a 
simple and appropriate stick; the Spanish fan, richly colored, 
represented some incident of gallantry or love, the stick of 
mother-of-pearl, gaily carved and gilt; the small Dutch ivory 
fan of the end of the seventeenth century, beautifully painted by 
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one of the masters of the Low Countries, were frequently im- 
ported into Paris, and decorated in Vernis Martin were greatly 
esteemed ; the German fan clearly possessed a marked nationality, 
with its painted ivory stick, sometimes ingeniously carved a@ cor- 
beille ; and, lastly, the English fan of about the middle of the 
century, was a production by no means destitute of taste. But 
the only fans produced in England at the present time are of the 
plainest character, made of paper or of white wood, sometimes 
coarsely pierced and decorated with rude groupes of flowers. A 
similar cheap manufacture is carried on at Vienna, whence many 
fans are exported. 

The dress fan of a high character is now exclusively made in 
Paris. In no other city does a modern fan command a price of 
$500, and the makers may well claim to have made all Europe 
tributary to them, admitting, however, that they cannot rival 
the cheap and remarkable qualtity of the Chinese fans. The 
fan-maker, éventazlliste, calls himself the inventor or designer, 
and he well merits the title. He employs able artists to. paint the 
principal decoration for the mount, and to carve and decorate 
the stick. These parts, which are produced under his direction, 
he combines and fits up, exercising a controlling taste, which 
gives a name and individuality to the works of the chief Parisian 
makers. Thus the fan, like the pin, is a work of many hands— 
the painter, the carver, the gilder and the jeweler, with several 
inferior artisians. In some instances the complete fan is the de- 
sign of an eminent artist, who thus gives to it a uniform, harmoni- 
ous character. 

Some interesting facts relating to the Paris manufacture of 
fans appear in the report of the Délégations Ouvriéres, Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition, 1867. It is stated that the fan-stick is speci- 
ally made in the Department de 1’Oise, and that mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, bone, sandal wood, and other domestic and foreign woods are 
used ; the manufacture in mother-of-pearl being carried on at 
Andeville, and in other materials at St. Geneviéve. The work is 
chiefly domestic,the artisan, his wife and children, taking a share 
in it, and frequently attaining great skiil by their own untaught 
industry and talent. The finely-painted mount is exclusively 
Paris work, the most esteemed artists being frequently employed. 


The fans thus produced are made under the direction of the prin- 
2 
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cipal dealers in Paris, and usually represent some specialty which 
belongs to their produce. 

In the eighteenth century the fan was used to record the event 
of the day. Fashion, music, literature, politics were alike made 
subservient to its power, and to an extent which can now be 
hardly imagined. The opera, the theater, the senate or the 
church became the medium of its exhibition. Thus, when Dean 
Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ appeared, all the principal events 
were depicted on both sides of the fan. Thesame result followed 
the production of the ‘‘Beggars’ Opera,’’ the favorite songs in which 
were painted on the fans, and ‘“ political emblems were so rife 
that a lady’s opinion was as readily known by her fan as by her 
patches.”’ A similar practice prevailed in France, and in the 
time of the Revolution their artists were fond of recording the 
principal events of the period upon fans, among which may be 
mentioned ‘‘The Mountain Child of the Republican Consti- 
tution,’’ ‘‘ The Triumph of National Religion over Atheism, Fa- 
naticism and Skepticism,’’ ‘‘ The Féte of Agriculture,’’ etc. 

Occasionally (though very rarely) fans were adapted in their or- 
namentation to the useful. At the close of the eighteenth century 
a fan was advertised in the World especially adapted to the fre- 
quenters of the opera and was thus described: ‘‘ The fans pre- 
sent at one view the number of boxes, including the additional 
ones ; the names of subscribers, etc., and have been carefully 
compared with the plan of the house, as kept at the office.”’ 

In the eighteenth century fan-making was an extensive and im- 
portant business, and called into requisition the talents of the 
highest and best painters, many of whom commenced life as fan- 
painters. In England at this period an Italian artist, named 
Pozzi, painted fans from designs supplied by West, Reynolds and 
Capriani, and which, according to Miss Burney, were painted on 
leather, thereby meaning ‘‘chicken’s skin’’ which she discribed 
as being ‘‘ more beautiful than could well be imagined.’’ In like 
manner, France produced in the eighteenth century many artistic 
men with whose names fansare intimately associated. Amongst them 
may be mentioned Wattean, Godefroy, Frangenard, Boucher, 
Lelu and Willefils. 

Occasionally, says Mr. Holt, the fan was made to perform the 
offices of ‘‘prompter’’ as occurred on the occasion of the market- 
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women of Paris, offering a congratulatory address to Marie An- 
toinette on the birth of the Dauphin, when the spokeswoman 
had the address (written expressly for the occasion by M. Dela 
Harpe) set down on the inside of her fan, and to which she repeat- 
edly referred without the least embarrasement. 

The art called ‘‘ Vernis Martin’’ has been much employed in the 
decoration of fans, but little appears to be known of the original 
designer of this novel and beautiful work. Martin is reported to 
have been a coach-painter in Paris in the reign of Louis XIV., 
and was the inventor of the fire varnish which bears his name. 
He was probably skilled in all the heraldic and artistic decora- 
tions then lavished upon carriage panels. He has been described 
as ‘‘a famous painter and chemist’’—his fame is celebrated in the 
verse of Voltaire ; and it is evident that he was something more 
than a mere ‘‘vernisseur,’’ as has been supposed. His fans, though 
remarkable for their fine varnish, are far more distinguished by 
the peculiar beauty and novelty of this ornamentation. ‘‘ While 
the center design is usually by a master of the low countries or of 
the French school, the originality, and (if subordinate not less 
artistic) merit of the general tasteful decoration, its exquisite 
finish, brilliancy and color are surely the work of a master-hand ; 
and whose but Martin’s, who has given a name to this character- 
istic art? ‘The number of his works testify that he had pupils or 
assistants, some of whom probably attempted to continue his 
peculiar manner ; but their imitations, though few, are apparent, 
failing even in the great merit of the varnish, the secret of which 
probably died with Martin. Yet fan decoration to this day is 
not beyond the influence of his original taste.”’ 

In the spring of 1870 a loan exhibition of fans was held at the 
South Kensington Museum, London. It was part of the scheme 
of the ‘‘ Department of Science and Art’’ for the art instruction of 
women. To promote this object, the department offered prizes 
in competition for fans painted by the students in the female 
schools of art in 1868; and again in 1869. The exhibition com- 
prised over five hundred fans, many of them of the highest order 
of merit. Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the then Empress of 
the French contributed largely. 
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EVOLUTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


66 7 ETARDATION” continued terminates in extinction. 
Examples of this result are common ; among the best- 
known are those of the atrophy of the organs of sight in animals 
inhabiting caves. It is asserted that the young of both the blind 
crawfish ( Or-onectes pellucidus) and the lesser blind fish ( Zyphlich- 
thys subterraneus) of the mammoth cave possess eyes. If these 
statements be accurate we have here an example of what is known 
to occur elsewhere, for instance in the whalebone whales. In a 
foetal stage these animals possess rudimental teeth like those of 
many other cetacea when adult, which are subsequently absorbed. 
So also with the foetal ox; the upper incisor teeth appear ina 
rudimental condition, but are very early removed. The disap- 
pearance of the eyes is regarded by Dr. Packard, with reason, as 
evidence of the descent of the blind forms from those with visual 
organs. I would suggest that the process of reduction illustrates 
the law of ‘‘retardation’’ accompanied by another phenomenon. 
Where characters which appear latest in embryonic history are 
lost, we have simple retardation, that is, the animal in successive 
generations fails to grow up to the highest point of completion, 
falling farther and farther back, thus presenting an increasingly 
slower growth in the special direction in question. Where, 
as in the presence of eyes, we have a character early assumed in 
embryonic life, retardation presents a somewhat different phase. 
Each successive generation, it is true, fails to come up to the 
completeness of its predecessor at maturity, and thus exhibits 
‘‘ retardation,’’ but this process of reduction of rate of growth is 
followed by its termination in the part long before growth has 
ceased in other organs. This is an exaggeration of retardation, 
and means the early termination of the process of force-conver- 
sion, which has been previously diminishing steadily in ac- 
tivity. 
Thus the eyes of the Orconectes probably exhibited for a time 
at maturity the incomplete character now found in the young, 
a retarded growth continuing to adult age, before the termination 
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of growth was withdrawn by degrees to earlier stages. With this 
early termination of growth came the phase of atrophy, the incom- 
plete organ being removed and its materials transferred to other 
parts through the greater activity of ‘‘ growth-force.’’ Thus, for 
the reduction of organs we have ‘‘ retardation ;’’ but for their ex- 
tinction, ‘‘ retardation and atrophy.”’ 


Ill. ON THE CAUSES OF EVOLUTION. 
1. ILnductive Reasoning. 

In the present investigation we are endeavoring to discover 
new principles, not to apply old ones. The work is similar to 
that which occupied Newton in his investigation of the:law of 
attraction or gravitation. The process by which we arrive at 
general truths rests on the consideration of a sufficient number of 
observed facts, and the determination of qualities, which are com- 
mon to all, we regard as alaw. This process requires for its pro- 
per conduct a careful analysis and discrimination of the nature of 
the objects considered, otherwise fallacy will result. As exact ana- 
lysis is not always observed by the average mind, this inductive 
reasoning is not always successfully employed by it, nor under- 
stood when presented by others. In the deductive process it is 
more.at home. With an ascertained principle given, as some- 
- thing like a staff for the mind to lean on, its application is not so 
difficult ; but to such a mind induction presents an appearance 
of uncertainty and even of confusion, and these will certainly 
exist until order is evoked by the first step—classification. The 
theory of evolution has thus been charged with confusion, as though 
it asserted that which overthrew the order of nature. But the 
confusion only exists in the mind of such critics. The order of 
the creation is one of the foundation facts, and thus enters the 
inductive argument as one of its elements. That conclusion 


which is consistent with this order cannot be regarded as its ene- 
my. 


2. On Natural Selection. 
In endeavoring to assign a cause for the existence of the pecu- 
liar structures which define the divisions among animals, Messrs. 


Wallace and Darwin have proposed the now well-known law of 
Natural Selection. This states, that inasmuch as slight variations 
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appear continually in all species, it is evident that some will be 
more beneficial to the animal than others in its exertions to sup- 
ply itself with food, protect itself from enemies, the weather, etc. 
It then asserts that those whose peculiarities are beneficial will 
excel those less favored, in the successful use of their powers, and 
hence willlive better, grow better, and increase more rapidly. That 
by the force of numbers, if not by direct conflict, they will ultimate- 
ly supersede the weaker and destroy or drive them away. Then, as 
there are many fields of action and possibilities of obtaining 
support in the world, that the weaker will first be driven to adapt 
such of these as their peculiarities may adapt them for, or not 
exclude them from. Thus all the positions in the world’s econo- 
my are filled and the surplus destroyed. This is styled by Spen- 
cer the ‘‘Survival of the fittest ;’? an expression both compre- 
hensive and exact. 

This doctrine is no doubt a true one, and has regulated the 
preservation of the variations of species, and assigned them their 
locations in the economy of nature. It was natural that this great 
law should have been brought out by such men as Darwin and 
Wallace, who are by nature much more of observers of life in the 
field or out-door physiologists than they are (or were) anatomists 
and embryologists. Their writings in their chosen field of the 
mutual relations of living beings in their search and struggle for 
means of existence are admirable, and almost “nique, especially 
some of those of Darwin. 

It is to be observed, however, that they both (especially Dar- 
win) start with the variations observed. This is assumed at the 
outset, and necessarily so, for ‘‘ selection’’ requires alternatives, 
and these are the product of variation. Great obscurity has arisen 
from the supposition that natural selection can originate anything, 
and the obscurity has not been lessened by the assertion often 
made that these variations are due to inheritance! What is in- 
heritance but repetition of characters possessed by some (no mat- 
ter what) ancestor; and if so, where did that ancestor obtain the 
peculiarity ? The origin of variation is thus only thrown upon an 
earlier period. 

Another reason why natural selection fails to account for the 
structures of many organic beings, is the fact that in expressing 
‘* the survival of the fittest’’ it requires that the structures pre- 
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served should be especially useful to their possessors. Now perhaps 
half of all the peculiarities of the parts of animals (and probably 
of plants) are of no use to their possessors, or not more useful to 
them than many other existing structures would have been. It 
fails to account for many characters which express the relations 
of Homology and Parallelism, and is almost confined in its exhi- 
bitions to features which express Ze/eology. ‘This objection has 
been insisted on by Kdlliker, the writer, and by Mivart, and 
now Huxley, while defending Darwinism proper against the last 
named author, says that ‘‘ what the hypothesis of evolution wants 
is a. good theory of variation.” 

Plainly enough, then, nothing ever originated by natural selec- 
tion, and as the present essay relates to the origin of types, lit- 
tle space can be given to its discussion; for natural selection, 
important though it be, is but half the question, and indeed the 
lesser half. It is to the great causative forces as are the gutters 
and channels which conduct the water in comparison with the 
pump and the man who pumps it. 


3. On Teleology. 

Two classes of structures have been alluded to: those which 
are useful to an animal, and those which are not useful; or the 
adaptive and non-adaptive. Nothing is better known than that 
animals are well adapted to their situations in the world, and for 
their needs as to supplying themselves with food, etc. Some part 
of every species is so constructed as toenable it to live under con- 
ditions where most other kinds of animals would perish. Thus 
the sea-rangers, among birds, as the great albatross, etc., possess 
long and pointed wings; while those that live in thickets or 
under cover have short, round ones, as grouse, woodcock, etc. 
Even our sparrows—those that love the bushes and swamps, as 
the song-sparrow (Me/ospiza melodia)—have short, rounded wings, 
while those that haunt trees have them sharper and pointed, as 
the chipping and tree sparrow (.Spize//a socialis, pusilla, etc.). 
Water-frogs have their feet webbed; land-frogs have small or no 
webs ; while tree-toads possess sucker-like expansions of the ends 
of the toes, which secrete a glutinous fluid, by which they adhere 
to the trunks and leavesof trees. Finally, frogs that burrow have 
one or more of the bones of the base of the hind foot (¢arsus) 
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modified into a projecting blade, like that of a shovel ; and as they 
squat down, they literally sit into the ground, and are soon out 
of sight in the hole which they dig with these busy trowels. 

Cave insects have long and delicate antennz, and limbs, ex- 
ceeding their out-door relations by much. Moreover, their usual 
lack of eyes is a clear case of the reverse of adaptation, 7. ¢., the 
absence of an organ where not needed. 

Less attention has been directed to the non-adaptive characters, 
yet they are as numerous as the adaptive. I do not include under 
this head useless organs or parts only, but especially those which 
are useful, but whose peculiarities do not relate to that use as 
advantageous to it. 

Notable examples of this kind are to be found in the characters 
which distinguish all of the higher groups of animals and of plants 
among themselves. It is easier to ask than to answer what advan- 
tages the mammalian skeleton possesses over the reptilian that it 
should have superseded it? What end was served by aborting 
the coracéid bone, which in reptiles supports the shoulder-joint 
from behind, answering to the ischium of the pelvis? I do not 
know how to answer this question on a teleological basis, al- 
though it involves one of the principal characters of the class of 
reptiles. What mechanical end was gained by withdrawing the 
rib-bones of two cranial segments into the cavity of the ear, 
to become the hammer, anvil and stirrup of the organ of hear- 
ing? Was it to perfect the auditory faculty? Scarcely ; for birds 
possess as refined and as musical an ear as any mammals, and ap- 
pear to be superior to them in discriminating power, yet in them 
the hammer is the basal element of the lower jaw, and the anvil 
supports it, being entirely outside the cranial walls. See again 
one ground of distinction between reptiles and batrachians. The 
base of the brain-case in the former consists of an axis of bony 
segments developed in the primordial ‘cartilage, while in the ba- 
trachian it is a single bony plate, formed by deposit in the mem- 
brane which originally surrounded this cartilage. Who can assign 
any advantage of the one type above the other which can be look- 
ed upon as in any way related to the external needs of the ani- 
mals of those classes. 

Another example may be found in the ankle joints of reptiles, 
birds and mammals. In the first two, the hinge is between the 
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first and second series of tarsal bones; in the mammals, between 
the bones of the lower leg and the first row of tarsal bones. 
Something besides the superior mechanical advantages of the latter 
has given it predominance over the former. 

To turn to the nautilus and ammonite types of mollusca, we 
observe beautiful illustrations of all the laws already stated. 
As is well known, these shells have their tubular cavity divided 
by transverse partitions. In the nautilus these unite with the 
outer wall by a plain angle, but in various genera which lead 
toward the ammonites, this margin becomes complicated. This 
results from an excessive growth of the peripheral part of the par- 
tition or septum, so that in order to confine it to the same space 
of contact it must be folded. This plication takes place in a 
symmetrical manner. The folded edge in A‘uria forms a tongue- 
like loop on each side, on the outer surface. In Goniatites a fold 
is added on the back. In successive genera, other main folds 
are added, the last appearing nearest the center of the coil. 
These then become complicated by subordinate undulations 
which in the more complex forms become the axes of a double 
row of new lobes and folds, the whole presenting symmetrical 
lobate outlines of much complexity and beauty. 

But another series of changes accompanies those of the septa, 
and are entirely independent of them. These relate to the vari- 
eus degrees of winding of the shell. The early form with simple 
septa (orthoceras) was straight, but others which succeeded began 
to turn their shell-making round an axis, thus commencing a par- 
tial coil. In some the coil was very open; in others it began 
close, and then ceased, the shell finishing straight. Others after 
such a course began to wind again, whilesome made a single turn 
near the middle. The most remote from the starting point (am- 
monites, sp.) made a tight and complete flat coil, while some, whose 
septa remained simple, did the same (nautilus). 

The direct uses of these various forms of septum and coil are 
simply inexplicable, and that one of them was any “fitter’’ to 
‘survive’ than another, by virtue of its usefulness, is for me more 
than doubtful. 

I am tempted to continue this theme, for it might be prolonged 
indefinitely by any one familiar with the details of anatomical 
structure, but will only repeat that the illustrations would be 
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drawn chiefly from the characters of the classes, orders, families 
and other higher groups. 

It is not difficult to believe in the case of the useful structures 
first cited, that the law of natural selection has had much, proba- 
bly everything, to do with the preservation of the animals possess- 
ing them in the various localities to which they are adapted. But 
that it has had opportunity to direct the lines of progress in the 
second series is not likely. That it had nothing to do with the 
origin of either, is certain. 


4. On Growth-Force. 


Every change by complication of structure ts by addition; every 
simplification is by subtraction. Every addition is a matter of 
growth, which is carried on by a process of nutrition. The in- 
quiry respecting the origin of new forms centers itself at once on 
the history of growth and the influences affecting it. 

If, as I suppose, these additions, either adaptive or non-adapt- 
ive, be produced by an acceleration* of growth, it is evident that 
the same immediate cause of that increase must be potent in both 
cases. That one of the “ forces’’ is concerned in growth as well 
as in all the active animal and vegetable processes, is obvious to 
those who have carefully observed it. The fact that growth, like 
work, requires food for its progress and continuance, is reason 
enough for suspecting the existence of a force, and in some cases 
the relation between this force and other known forces may be 
measured. 

Professor Henry pointed out these facts many years ago, and 
illustrated them by observations on the growth of the potato and 
of the egg. The starch of the former, a complex ‘“ organic’”’ 
chemical compound, at first weighs much more than the young 
shoot of cellulose, etc., into which it is converted by the process 
of growth, so that a portion of the substance of the tuber has evi- 
dently escaped in some other direction. This was found to be 
carbonic acid gas and water, derived from the slow combustion of 
the starch, which, in thus ‘‘ running down’’ from the complex or- 
ganic state, to the more simple inorganic compounds, evolves an 
amount of force precisely equal in amount to the chemical force 


*For the definition of this term see first article, in May No. of P. M. 
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(chemism) requisite to bind together the elements in the more 
complex substance.* 

It is well known that substances differ in their capacities for 
giving out different kinds of force. This of course means their 
capacity for converting one kind of force into another. Thus, if 
glass be rubbed with silk, the motion is converted into electrici- 
ty, while if it be rubbed by the hand heat is the principal result. 
In some cases chemical force, set free by decomposition, is con- 
verted into light ; in others, heat ; in others, to electricity, often- 
er to several at once. But one substance, so far as known, posses- 
ses the power of converting this chemical force or heat into 
growth-activity, and that is the material out of which the 
living parts of animals and plants are composed. This is Pro- 
tein, a compound of carbon, oxygen and nitrogen in the order 
of relative quantity, with a smaller proportion of hydrogen, the 
whole being often associated with still smaller quantities of sul- 
phur and phosphorus. In its mechanical aspect, as the material 
out of which structures and tissues are made, it is called proto- 
plasm. 

This substance exhibits two different phenomena of force- 
energy, viz.: motionand growth. Motion is exhibited by contrac- 
tion and expansion, but which is the active state and which the 
passive state is matter of question. Some physiologists regard 
“contractility ’’’ as the energetic state. Radcliffe believes that 
extension is the energetic condition, and contraction a rebound 
or discharge of the extending force. He finds dead protoplasm 
to be a dielectric, and believes that in life each muscular fibrilla 
acts like a Leyden jar. It has been demonstrated that the outer 
layer of the sheath of a muscular fibrilla is positively electrified in 
life, while the cut extremities are negative, and it is shown by 
Radcliffe that the inner side of the sheath becomes negatively 
electrified by induction. The attraction of the opposite electrici- 
ties on opposite sides of the sheath compresses and elongates it, 
thus, according to his theory, producing muscular extension. The 
nervous cells and tubes he believes to act in the same way; the 
difference being that the walls and sheaths are in a state which 
prevents compression and extension. The phenomena of mus- 





* Agricultural Report of Patent Office, 1857. 
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cular extension and nervous tension he believes to be terminated 
by a discharge of the force, such as takes place in electrical fishes, 
but in much smaller quantity. Thus motjve force resides as a 
form of electricity in protoplasm, and in highly organized ani- 
mals is specialized into neurism. 

As to growth-force, all its exhibitions may be reduced to cell- 
division, cell-nutrition and cell-origin. Cell division exhibits 
two prominent varieties. In both the cell nucleus first 
divides ; in the ordinary mode, the cell-wall contracts at oppo- 
site points, forming approaching plications, which, when 
they meet, divide the cell. In the other mode or proliferation, 
the divisions of the nuclei approach the cell-walls, which bulge 
opposite to them, forming diverticula, which isolate themselves 
by opposing contractions at the base, which meet as before. The 
nature of the force thus displayed is as yet only speculative, and 
its demonstration will result largely from observation on cell-ori- 
gin from homogeneous protoplasm. Racliffe suggests an ingenious 
theory. He supposes that the protoplasm acquires an external 
layer differentiated from the internal mass by exposure to and 
contact with external substances, and that the electricity gener- 
ated in the interior is distributed on the under surface of this 
stratum. That this induces opposite electricity on the external sur- 
face, which, as in the muscular cell, causes compression and 
therefore extension of the stratum. This extends itself beyond 
its contents, which may be attenuated, filling the space, or con- 
tracting, forms the nucleus. 

This view will not, however, account for nucleus and cell 
division, which are the subsequent and principal exhibitions of 
growth force. Perhaps the following suggestions may throw some 
light on it. Should a polar tendency appear in the nucleus, were 
the protoplasm of the proper viscidity, the poles being of like 
electric name, would ténd to separate by repulsion, thus forming 
the hour-glass shape so well known, and afterward division. 
This nucleus division would inevitably be followed by division 
of the cell-wall, if its inner face were electrified in opposition to 
the nucleus.. For the wall being attracted toward it equally all 
round, the separation of the two nuclei would be followed by 
an incurvature of the opposite walls opposite the interval between 
the nuclei, in order that each should maintain a position equi- 
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distant from its center. Further divergence would result in the 
completion of the cell-wall of each, apart from the other. This 
process would be supported by nutrition of the cell, which pro- 
ceeds by the passage through the cell wall to the nucleus, of addi- 
tional protoplasm from the blood. Of course the prime question 
is as to whether polarity can appearin the nucleus, That growth 
is first polar, appears probable on consideration of the globular 
and discoidal forms of the lower animals, and that this principle 
lies at the basis of the growth of the higher is rendered equally prob- 
able by the pheno mena of symmetry of different kinds, as bilateral, 
antero-posterior, etc. The electricity supplied to the outer sheaths 
of muscular fibrille from the nerves, is, according to Dubois Rey- 
mond, positive. That covering the surface of the nucleus must be 
thought to be positive also, if it be effected in opposition to the inner 
wall of the cell wall, which is known to be negative by experiment. 
But in that case it would be difficult to perceive why it should not fill 
the cell by attraction to the wall. If, on the other hand, it be a 
generator of negative electricity, it would retain its integrity and 
induce a temporary change in the wall. The transmission of pro- 
toplasm through the cell-wall to the nucleus would produce an 
accumulation of electricity to be discharged in extension, or a 
disturbance of equilibrium, to be followed by polarity and divis- 
ion; but the conditions under which these results would appear 
are of course unknown. The mechanical arrangement and con- 
dition of the parts would have much to do with it. 

The present object is served if it is rendered probable that the 
action of muscle and growth are due to similar or the same force, 
and that the source of supply of the one is nearly related to the 
source of supply of the other. 

We are, however, here in the arcana of life, and the forms 
of law which rise before the mental vision are but as the statues 
of Memnon that greet the toiler on the river of mysteries ; they 
loom upon its banks in twilight, and the when, the how and the 
wherefore remain unanswered. But the river of Africa is yield- 
ing her secrets, and though the life that she nourishes may be the 
last she will give up, it is no less surely promised to the patient 
inquirer. 


A great advance toward an explanation of the operation of 
this growth-force was made in the demonstration of the fact that 
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its highest exhibitions are confined to the multiplication of cells 
by division of preéxistent ones, by contraction of their nuclei and 
walls in lines which finally meet. 

The construction of additional parts consists solely of this cell- 
growth, but the character of the result is of course dependent on 
the position at which this addition takes place. It may be at the 
terminus of a limb to add another toe, or on the wall of an ar- 
tery to add a valve. It may be in the brain to add a band of 
fibers, or on the edge of a muscle to extend its width. 

That tissues are made of cells of original or altered shape, sepa- 
rate or confluent (flown together) is well-known. That the ar- 
rangement of tissues into organs is due to the direction of this 
multiplication isalso true. Thus, a gland isa collection of folli- 
cles, each of which is a bagging of a plane tissue. This bagging 
is an exaggerated convexity, which is occasioned mechanically by 
excess of cell-growth at one spot on a uniform surface. Solid 
parts are all formed in she first instance, of simple segments. These 
are parts produced in a straight rod by excessive elongation 
or growth ; the process being as before, the division of cells and 
distribution of homogeneous protein between them. All this is 
derived from the study of homologies combined with embryology, 
and the result is wonderful, and simplifies at once our ideas of 
the action of the growth-force. It is mainly a repetition of 
cell-division, the result as to structure being entirely dependent 
on the influences which /oca¢e its activity and regulate its amount. 

Now its amount will depend on the capacity of the existing 
organism to convert heat, etc., into it, and the form, as to tissue, 
etc., in which it appears depends no doubt on the complexity of 
the machines or organs of which the organism is composed. In 
the case of the higher organisms, we have muscle, converting the 
results of nutrition into muscle; skin and nails making more 
skin, etc.; brain making more brain ; bone making more bone. 

The prime question is the cause of the location of growth-force. 
Experiments on this point are greatly needed, and in their absence 
it will be necessary to take a wide survey of facts. 

A given animal organism can only convert a given amount of 
force, and that capacity must remain uniform so long as the 
machine or structure remains the same. If, however, an addition 
to its capacity is developed in one quarter, a subtraction from 
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some other region must take place if the whole amount remain the 
same. When then a useful organ is added, subtraction {rom some 
less important locality must result, and as a consequence the lat- 
ter must become still less prominent in the general economy. 
Hence the development of the useful class of organs already cited 
must always be accompanied by a corresponding disappearance of 
useless ones. This would be by reduction or retardation. But in 
the case of the complex folds of the margins of the septa in the 
ammonite, useless parts are added by acceleration. Here a gradual 
increase in the amount of growth force must be believed in. 

Increase of growth-force, when not specially located, is seen 
in general addition to size. In domestication careful feeding, 
associated with protection against all exhausting exposure or ex- 
ertion, tends to this increase of size. This is well known to be 
the case in hogs and cattle and animals of quiet and easy life. 
The reverse conditions, as poor food, exposure and disproportion- 
ate exertion reduce the size; witness the Maryland breed of cat- 
tle, and the semi-wild hogs of the Southern States. This matter 
is, however, nicely balanced with the production of motion, for 
if the latter be excessive, or the supply of material for consump- 
tion be insufficient, growth-force must be evolved in less amount. 

It will be necessary here to state that the supply for the con- 
version of all the forces of the body is derived from the nutri- 
ment as circulated in the blood, and not by consumption of the 
substance of the organs themselves. 

But the condition of plethora of growth-force is also the one 
highly favorable for the appearance of variations of structure. 
Domesticated animals are notorious for this variation, while the 
still more numerous examples of ‘‘protean’’ species in nature 
are always predominant forms, abundant in individuals and widely 
spread. Forexample the wolf, the red fox, the red-tailed hawk, 
the garter snake, the tiger, salamander, etc. 

That the variability depends on a peculiar condition of the ani- 
mals themselves, and not on domestication, excepting in so far as 
it produces these conditions, is plain, not only from the above 
facts, but from those observed in domestication. It is well known 
that while pigeons, fowls, cattle, dogs, etc., are variable or ‘‘ pro- 
tean,’’ the peafowl (Pavo) has maintained its specific characters 
with great accuracy during a period of domestication as long as 
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that of the other species named. The same may be said of the 
Guinea (Vumida) and the Turkey (Me/eagris). These facts show 
that domestication is only a remoted cause of variability. 

5. On the Location of Growth—Force. 

With the fact of increase of general growth-force before us, 
have we any others which can guide us in fixing on a cause for its 
special location? It is plain that the useful additions which have 
constituted certain genera, families, orders, etc., what they 
are, must have been produced as a consequence of the exist- 
ence of a need for them; or, on the other hand, being created 
first, they must have sought for use, and found it. But what are 
the relative chances of truth for these two propositions ? In the 
second case, admitting evolution as proven (see article first), we 
perceive that an almost infinite chance exists against any usual 
amount of variation as observed, producing a structure which shall 
be fit to survive in consequence of its superior adaptation to ex- 
ternal circumstances. It would be incredible that a blind or un- 
directed variation should not fail in a vast majority of instances 
to produce a single case of the beautiful adaptation to means and 
ends which we see so abundantly around us. The amount of at- 
tempt, failure and consequent destruction would be preposter- 
ously large, and in no wise consistent with the facts of teleology as 
we behold them. 

What of the opposite view? We have in its support the well- 
known facts of determination of nutritive fluid during use of 
parts, not only for supplying fuel for the motions of use, but also 
for growth-force and material for the increase in bulk of the part 
used. Who has not remarked the increase in size of the hands 
of the laborer, of the nails of the sewing woman ? Who cannot 
remember some of the countless examples of certain modifications 
of form being associated with special excellence of use of the parts 
in different races of the same species of individuals of common 
parentage, showing that they must have grown with the history 
of those races? Who does not know the short, wide jaws of the 
bull-dog, with its oblique teeth, occasioned by the expansion of 
the zygomata to accommodate the huge temporal muscles so 
necessary for maintaining a firm hold of its enemy. Then the 
long and full nose of the hound, and its more extended turbinate 
bones ; how closely is this connected with its developed scent ; 
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while the light muscular forms of the greyhound are undoubtedly 
necessary to its well-known speed. If it be said that these vari- 
ations have not resulted in a single change of structure worthy of 
note by a systematist, we can point to the Japanese dog, where 
the excessive reduction of the jaws anteriorly has resulted in a 
total loss of the incisor teeth and some of the foremolars. The 
loss of molar and incisor teeth from shortening of the jaws, in the 
the human species, has been already noted. The number of such 
instances is very great, but as space to enumerate them fails, it is 
only necessary to add that they are characters of high importance 
in a systematic sense. Their importance will be more readily 
conceded in remembering the proposition stated in the first arti- 
cle, that species are simply isolated varieties, and of similar 
origin. 

Confirmatory of this view are the facts already cited with refer- 
ence to the relation of motive to growth-force. The force in- 
volved in both being seen to be similar, perhaps indentical, the 
former represents its energetic state as discharge and motion, the 
other energetic without discharge, in the growth of cells. 
And whatever determines this force to a given part of the body 
must then probably result in both of its exhibitions, dependent 
on the kind of cells which receive it. . As above remarked, the 
conditions which determine the result are unknown, except that 
the two kinds of muscular cells are the only ones in which elon- 
gation is strongly marked. 

Another reason for believing in use asa cause of structural 
change, is the manner in which the same useful structures have 
evidently appeared on totally distinct stems, as an evident adap- 
tation to the same circumstances in which the different types have 
been equally placed. Thus the birds of prey possess the hooked, 
mostly toothed beak, appropriate for tearing and destroying ani- 
mals. Their stock is the same as that of the cuckoos and parrots, 
and even of the pigeons. The butcher-birds are of the division 
of songsters, not widely removed from the thrushes, and far 
enough from the raptores, yet the same hook and dentate bill re- 
appears in them, as adapted to flesh-eating habits. 

Among the reptiles, which were no doubt originally land ani- 
mals, and derived from batrachians, we have a large number 
adapted to swimming in the ocean, and these not all of the same 


3 
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stock. ‘Thus the P/esiosauri are crocodilian in relationship, while 
the Pythonomorpha of America were of the same that produced the 
snake and lizard. Again the same modification appears in the 
Cetaceans or whale, etc., among mammals which are primarily 
a terrestrial division. 

It isa nice point of phylogeny (or the science of genealogy) to 
ascertain whether adaptive or strictly ‘‘ bathmic’’ (or embryonic 
grade) characters came first in a time in a given group. Among 
frogs we have four divisions. One has an embryonic mouth and 
embryonic breast-bones; another embryonic mouth and complete 
breast-bones ; the third embryonic breast-bone but complete mouth, 
and the fourth with bothcomplete. The first is the lowest and 
probably the oldest in time ; agreeably to this supposition it is 
distributed over the whole earth. The second is East Indian and 
African ; the third and most extensive is Australian and Ameri- 
can, while the fourth is confined to the Old World and North 
America. The second, third and fourth divisions possess cor- 
responding series of genera of different structure adapted to differ- 
ent modes of life. Some have shovels for burrowing, some 
webs for swimming, and some pallettes for adhering to branches 
and leaves of trees. If these characters were first fixed, then 
those with the more perfect breast-bone and mouth are descen- 
dants of those with the less perfect; if on the other hand the 
conditions of mouth and breast-bone were first fixed, then 
each division thus defined in its special region was modified into 
the subdivisions, each adapted to a special mode of life. I have 
called these parallel divisions ‘‘ homologous groups,’’ and proba- 
bly the origin of the embryonic modifications has sometimes 
come first, and sometimes the adaptive structures have preceded. 
Nevertheless the lowest or most embryonic division will often 
have developed its own adaptive divisions, and each of these 
will agree in producing descendants which have advanced in the 
embryonic scale, and so produce homologous groups. 

For these and other reasons it is concluded that the useful 
characters, defining natural divisions of animals, have been pro- 
duced by the special ‘‘ location of growth-force’’ by use. Use- 
less ones have been produced by location of growth-force without 
the influence of use, or by its subtraction, due to a disturbance 
of equilibrium, consequent on the special location elsewhere. 
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But we go back to the origin of the question in investigating 
the action of growth-force undisturbed by the interference of lo- 
cating influences. This is only to be ascertained by an examina- 
tion of lower organisms in connection with the higher. A 
point that first strikes the student of higher animals is, that after 
he has proven the law of homo/ogy to be true as regards different 
animals when compared, he further finds that the parts of the 
same animal are also homologous, that is, right hand and left, 
front and behind, bottom and top are also constructed on the same 
plan, so as to be reduced to the same elemental parts. This is de- 
scribed under the names of ‘‘ antero-posterior ’’ 
symmetry, ”’ 


and ‘bilateral 
etc.* These laws apply to all parts of the organism, 
and though there appear to be exceptions these are traceable to a 
common symmetrical type, the change wrought being one form 
of specialization. It is not surprising then that the lower we de- 
scend in the scale of life the less marked is the departure from 
the entirely symmetrical disposition of parts as regards the com- 
mon center. This is beautifully seen in the Radiaza, etc., where 
the jelly-fish, the star-fish and the sea-urchin are familiar exam- 
ples. 

But these are complex compared with forms below them. The 
minute Po/ycistina construct shells of beautiful sculpture or tracery ; 
but though they present many forms, they may be all referred as 
modifications to the symmetrically marked disc. Of cellular ani- 
mals, Zrichodiscus represents a discoidal aggregate, and Actino- 
phArys a globular mass of cells. Monas and its allies consist of 
one or several cells in globular form. 

Lastly, in the first appearance of life in the mort complex ani- 
mal we have first a cell, which then ‘‘segmenting,’’ divides itself 
so as to become a globular mass of identical cells, arranged about 
the center. 

From the cellular animal upward the operation of addition of 
parts is then one of repetition, and that centrifugally in the case 
of bodies which are developed in all planes, or peripherally in 
those which are in one plane. 

Thus the complication of the edges of the septa of the am- 
monites is accounted for. First, the growing animal was supplied 





* See Prof. B, Wilder, on, Proceed. Boston Society, Nat. Hist., p. 18. 
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with an excess of growth-force. The type of the preceding gen- 
eration being strictly adhered to according to the laws of inherit- 
ance, the only opportunity for its exhibition was necessarily after 
the inherited parts were completed by acceleration. The results 
could only, therefore, be exhibited on the edges of the new septa, 
and free margin of the outer wall. As the older growths me- 
chanically restrained the new septa from mere extension, folding 
or plication must have resulted from the crowding of additional 
surface into the small space. This folding would take the form 
of simple branching, and then ‘‘repetition’’ of the process, by 
a refolding of the outlines of the first fold. The edge would thus 
have the digitate or primatively branched appearance it is known 
to present. 

Another case of folding is that of the brains of the higher mam- 
mals, including man. This was occasioned by excess of growth-force 
distributed to the circumference (from an inherited central region), 
exceeding in amount that of the space (skull) in which it was in- 
closed. Folding was necessary for its accommodation in the 
contracted space. This is a highly useful modification. 
Another case like that of the Ammonite above cited, whose use 
is not so readily determined, but which illustrates excess of 
growth-force on some other account, is that of cotyledonary 
leaves in some plants. In these cases the growth of the leaf is 
accelerated, requiring plication for its accommodation. 

We therefore have the two laws regulating the ‘‘ location of 
growth-force’’ irrespective of use, viz. : 1. The centripetal or po- 
lar tendency ; 2. the peripheral tendency, directed by the inheri- 
ted central or first grown parts. 

There is however another element which in animals disturbs 
the symetrical direction of growth-force besides use, and which 
precedes use, 7. ¢., effort. Use presupposes a part to use, and 
a simple part is sufficient for its influence, so that it be wsad/e; but 
the first beginnings of few structures are usable. As Mivart 
has objected to natural selection, that the first rudiments of organs 
could never be sufficiently important to an animal to give ita 
preference in the struggle for existence; so it might be urged 
against the theory of use, that rudiments are generally use/ess, and 
could not have been originated by use. 

The effect of use is however two-fold. The contact with ob- 
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jects used has some effect in stimulating nutrition, as well as the 
exertion of the muscles necessary to use. But determination of 
nutritive fluid is well known to be under the influence of nerve 
force. How does imagination stimulate the secretion ; a familiar 
example is seen in the flow of saliva in anticipation of food; a 
very different one is the phenomenon of blushing under emotion- 
alstimulus. Nevertheless it is not evident that growth can result 
with any such facility in a fully grown animal. It is thought that 
the effort becomes incorporated into the metaphysical acquisitions 
of the parent, and is inherited with other metaphysical qualities 
by the young, which during the period of growth is much more 
susceptible to modifying influences and is likely to exhibit struc- 
tural change in consequence. Certain it is that acceleration cea- 
ces with growth, and as the young of animals are not in complete 
relation with the surrounding world, the influences controlling it 
must be inherited. This consideration renders it doubly proba- 
ble that the results of effort on the part of the parent appear in 
change of structure in the offspring. 

Of course immense numbers of cases of continued effort can be 
produced by the objector, in which no structural modification 
has resulted. There are various reasons why a modification should 
not take place. In the first place the exertion of use must be 
great, habitual and long continued ; in the next place abundant 
food must be at hand; finally growth-force must be to spare in the 
growing young either from some less necessary part, or by excess ; 
now cases are probably not rare where none can be spared from 
another part without injuring the efficiency or viability of the ani- 
mal ; hence all such changed individuals would perish through 
national selection or disease. 

Domesticated animals can be pointed out where effort and use 
have long been put forth in the service of man without changing 
structure. But such effort is not to be compared for a moment 
with that put forth by animals in a wild state in seeking food or 
protection from enemies. The protection furnished by man, and 
consequent release from the struggle for existence, has reduced 
the chances for such variations greatly. Nevertheless variations 
profitable to man have resulted ; witness the race-horse and car- 
ter. 


In cases where one side of the body is used in excess of the 
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other, under some mechanical development, would be counter- 
acted by the law of polar or centrifical growth, all that might be 
acquired by the one side being inherited by both. Even this 
original symmetry has, however, been overcome in #ome types, 
as in the flounders (in the jaws and teeth as used parts). This 
part of the subject is purely hypothetical, however probable, but 
the aspect of the discussion will be materially brightened to the 
reader if he have previously adopted, with the author, the prin- 
ciple that evolution has been the mode of origin of the present 
life-forms of the earth. 


Reverting now to those beings which are either in part or en- 
tirely destitute of the power of determining these movements, as 
plants, various causes present themselves as modifiers of the po- 
lar or centripetal activity of growth-force. In the case of a plant, 
the medium in which it grows modifies the result ; for example, the 
downward drawing axis or root differs much from the upward 
erial portion or stem. Aquatic plants, supported beneath or onthe 
surface of the water, lack the strong stems and braces necessary to 
air-growing plants ; while of the latter, those with weak stems de- 
velop tendrils and other supports. In ‘these cases physical laws 
have been the guides of growth-force. In the case of bright 
colors, which we know to be impossible in vegetation without 
sunlight, the influence is chemical. 


The first physical law is, that growth-force, uninfluenced by in- 
herited peculiarity,* or any influence locating a nutritive fluid, 
must develop extent in the direction of least resistance, and density 
on the side of greatest resistance, when not too great. The illus- 
tration of this statement would be that a globular mass of cells 
brought to the point of junction of two media, as water and 
earth or air and earth, elongates in the direction of the medium 
presenting the least resistance, 7. ¢., air. Thus a longitudinal de- 
velopment would originate from a centrifugal, and a repetition of 
the same process would produce branches. The reason why 
repetition should appear along the sides instead of as continued 
prolongation of the axis, arises probably from the difficulty of 
conveying fluid nutritive material far from the base as a source of 
supply, and the occurrence of various mechanical obstacles easy 





*This is supposed to be due to atonic peculiarity of cells. 
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to be conceived. In low plants, where nutrition is absorbed by 
all parts of the axis, which branch, as the subterranean parts of 
fungi, (mycelium) difference of local supply would produce an 
effect. In higher plants, where fluid nutriment is only introduced 
at one point (the root), and conveyed by special layers of cells or 
tubes, the difficulty of maintaining supply at a distance from its 
source, would encourage lateral repetition or branching.f 
Epw. D. Cope. 








AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


HE sources of Ancient History fall under two heads, Writ- 
, ten Records and Antiquities. Written records are either in- 
scriptions on public monuments or docks. Antiquities are ‘the 
actual extant remains of ancient times, whether buildings, excava- 
tions, sculptures, pictures, vases or other productions of art.’’ 

It was by the interpretation of hieroglyphics found on the 
rocks and monuments, and by a most careful and searching study 
of their antiquities, that historians had generally became agreed 
about these ancient nations. Yet after laborious investigations 
the best English Egyptologers dared not go farther back than the 
year 2700 B. C. as the date in the first dynasty in Egypt. 

But since the discovery of the famous lake dwellings in Switz- 
erland, in 1855, Europe has experienced a reformation in the 
study of antiquities. No longer do we measure the history of 
man by years merely, but by ages and geological periods. 

During the season of unusually low water in the Swiss lakes, 
in 1855, piles were found projecting from the bottom of one of 
the lakes, which upon examination proved to be regularly driven, 
and under circumstances that precluded all possibility of their 
having been placed there by any modern nation. A closer ex- 





+The great power exerted in a given direction by growth-force due to gradual 
acquisition and inheritance is illustrated by the plantain, Plantago major. 
Although without axis, it has been observed by Jas. C. Cresson, in the Phila- 
delphia Park, and Alfred Cope on his drive, to force itself through a solid bed 
of hard vulcanite pavement, several inches in thickness. It is so far the only 
plant observed to possess an equal amount of power. 
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amination revealed human bones, curious implements of stone, 
and such appearances as clearly indicated the habitation of a race 
of men that had long passed-away. The search was continued in 
other places and in other lakes, with marked success. No sooner 
was the news spread over Europe than antiquaries and enth asiasts 
either hurried to the spot to assist in the explorations and collect 
specimens, or treasured every item of information relative to a 
discovery so important and so. unique. Not only was Switzer- 
land subjected to a searching examination, but France, Belgium, 
England, Ireland and even Scotland, were forced, under the en- 
thusiasm and excitement that followed, to yield up treasures of a 
like nature either long neglected or else buried in obscurity. So 
successful were the investigations that a large number of lake 
dwellings and towns were found; and the collections of relics 
from other places increased rapidly enough to enable a number of 
authors to publish descriptions of the discoveries. 

The all-absorbing questions with the general public were, 
When were these towns built? At what time did these people 
flourish? To answer these questions was impossible. Everything, 
or almost everything in connection with this race of men, was 
buried in conjecture, yet by giving the imagination full play, 
and by loosely following the strict rules of induction, some au- 
thors have been able to picture the government, life and occupa- 
tions of this extinct race to the partial satisfaction at least of the 
general reader. As for their age, no two are agreed ; some trace 
them down to the days of the Roman Empire, others compute 
the date of their existence at 60,000 years ago. 

The interest excited in Europe over these discoveries soon 
spread to America, and helped to turn the attention of many to 
a study almost neglected here. Ever since Agassiz asserted that 
the Laurentian hills, which extend along our famous north-east- 
ern boundary line, were the oldest dry land in the known world, 
he at once vindicated the maturity of our manhood and estab- 
lished our position of equality with the most ancient nations ; 


so that what has usually been termed the New World, and has 
been commonly believed to possess no relics or records of human 
history, to be placed by the side of the antiquities of the Eastern 
hemisphere, has thus assumed the foremost rank, at least as respects 
the age of its geological formations. 

Previous to this announcement by Agassiz, and the discoveries 
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in the Swiss lakes, certain facts in natural history seemed to prove 
that the primitive forms of life were introduced on our soil long 
after they had flourished on the other continent. Certain types 
of fishes, long extinct in the other hemisphere, are still extant in 
our lakes. The gigantic monsters of paleozoic periods apparently 
continued on this continent to a comparatively recent date, and 
were even associated with man not many generations back. But 
with Agassiz for an authority we may safely infer that this conti- 
nent was prepared for habitation before any other, and that the 
relics of ous original population have not only an enhanced in- 
terest and value as monuments of local arts and manner of life, 
but as universal types of primeval history. 

Till of late we have not been accustomed to look upon the im- 
plements and ornaments of stone so frequently found in this coun- 
try, as of any particular historic value; but.#zow the ‘‘ Age of 
Stone’’ has attained a significance never before acquired; and 
flint axes and arrow heads, as associated with geological phe- 
nomena, are classed among the most important exponents of the 
condition of mankind, the world over, in primitive or prehistoric 
ages. It is thus that an animated and exciting specialty of a pop- 
ular character has been rapidly developing for archzological ex- 
ploration; what flint hatchets and arrow heads may possibly sig- 
nify has already been pointed out in a literature now voluminous 
in Europe; and we are to-day importing the means necessary to 
study our own antiquities. 

But let us turn now to America as the widest and oldest field 
for investigation. Some of us can well recollect what an im- 
pression Stevens’ great works on Central America and Yucatan 
made on their first appearance ; all of us know with what interest 
we have examined those hideous hieroglyphics so faithfully repre- 
sented in his books. What could those characters so plainly cut 
in the monuments and temples mean? No oneknew. But now, 
just in time to add another incentive to the new interest over 
antiquities, comes an enthusiastic antiquary, the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, who pretends to have found a key to the phonetic 
alphabet of the Mayas of Yucatan, in the library of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid. ‘‘ The alphabet and signs,”’ 
says the excited Abbé, ‘‘ have been to me a Rosetta stone. Now 
nothing is wanting. Iam master of all the inscriptions, in spite 
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of the numerous variations in each character.’’ In 1868 this 
Abbé published a large volume entitled, ‘‘ Four letters upon 
Mexico: An absolute explanation of the hieroglyphic system of 
Mexico, the end of the age of stone, the temporary glacial epoch, 
the commencement of the age of bronze, the origin of the 
civilization and the religion of antiquity, derived from the Teo- 
Amoxtli and other Mexican documents.’’ 

By means of this key the Abbé has succeeded in raising the 
veil that for so many centuries has covered the mysterious history 
engraved upon these antediluvian monuments. He has discov- 
ered dates in chronology which transcend the most ancient his- 
tory of Egypt; the Mexican annuals, it seems, go backward, by 
periods of thirteen years, to about 10,500 years before our Christian 
era. They begin when man was still a savage in the middle of 
the glacial period. The regions where they especially present 
men in those remote times are the countries then said to extend 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to Europe and Africa. 
Here lay that long lost island of Atlantis, famed in classical tra- 
ditions, and it was here especially that the nations of the so-called 
age of stone dwelt. In short, the Abbé assures us he can prove 
in an irrefutable manner that the languages, civilization, arts, 
and sciences of Egypt, India and Persia, as well as of Europe and 
Africa, proceed entirely, and without any exception, from 
America. 

‘*Here,’’ saysthe Abbé ‘‘ was the first cradle of civilization ; and 
if I rightly understand the ancient typography, it is on the Great 
Antilles where men first united into soiety; * * * * and 
since the very first centuries of civilization a lively commercial 
interchange was established from Quito and Yucatan to the shores 
Europe and Africa.’’ But this cradle of civilization (this inter- 
Atlantic region) has long since disappeared, swept away by cata- 
clysms or inundations, which caused the depression of that part 
of ancient America covering the Gulf of Mexico, the Carribbean 
sea as far as the Oronoco, and extending some hundreds of leagues 
toward Africa and Europe. The Abbé details the entire history 
of the rise of the mountains and the sinking of the ancient land. 

But I pass from these specimens of the extraordinary positions as- 
sumed by so learned an enthusiast, whose works fill seven octavo 
and two quarto volumes. to the discovery of another Frenchman, 
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C. S. Rafinesque, Professor of History and Natural Science in 
Transylvania University, who was seized with similiar fancies res- 
pecting the hierogly phics and symbols of our own tribes of Indians. 
Rafinesque (I here quote from the proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, from which I have already taken extracts) 
‘undertook to interpret the painted records of the Linapes by 
means of the native songs connected with them, of which they 
were the signs and emblems. These representations upon wood, 
and bark and skins, and also in the form of wampum belts or 
strings, were common to the Chippewas, the Ottawas, the Sakis, 
and the Shawanis. These he conceived to constitute the peculiar 
graphic system of this portion of the continent, different from 
the Mexican, and probably imported from Asia. Pursuing his 
investigations among these materials, assisted by the principles of 
philological analysis and interpretation which then prevailed among 
the prominent philologians of Germany, he raised on such founda- 
tions an historical superstruction not less marvelous than that of 
the Abbé. Rafinesque, like the Abbé, went back almost to the be- 
ginning of things, including an account of the manners, customs, 
arts and sciences of the people of Atlantis at the time of the sub- 
mersion of that country in the ocean that retains the name. His 
historical periods: First, from the dispersion of mankind to the 
original discovery of America, including several centuries ; 
second, from thence to the foundation of the Western Empires, 
including some centuries; third, from the foundations of those 
empires to the great Pelagian cataclysm, several centuries more ; 
fourth, from the Pelagian cataclysm to the invasion of the Istacan 
nations, about twelve centuries ; and fifth, from that period to the 
decline and fall of the Atlan and Cutan nations, and extending 
to the present condition of things. i " ” * Thete 
was, he had ascertained, agreat Atalan empire, whose metropolis 
was somewhere on the Ohio river. The monarchs of this empire 
often contended for supremacy with the monarchs of Africa, 
Europe and Atlantis. An intercourse was kept up more or less 
regularly between all the primitive nations from the Ganges to 
the Mississippi, until the great catastrophe which severed the two 
hemispheres; the eastern nations taking it for granted that the 
whole American continent had sunk, as Atlantis and many Antillan 
islands had done.’’ It is impossible here to give any adequate 
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idea of the number and variety of prehistoric facts which 
Rafinesque thought he had discovered beneath the veil of American 
signs and symbols. But what do these things mean? Here are 
two extraordinary and analog us cases, two systems of interpreta- 
tion and their results, which appear to have been wholly inde- 
pendent of each other in origin and progress. 

Rafinesque flourished forty years before the Abbé, who scarcely 
notices the former in his own great works. Can it be that these 
two men are victims to an unnatural and forced development of 
a particular train of thought? They are apparently sincere and 
in earnest, and their conclusions seem to have arisen gradually 
and consistently from diligent and protracted study. Rafinesque 
came to this country in 1802, was intimate with the leading na- 
turalists of his day, and traveled largely about the States with 
those habits of observation which belong to his pursuits. His 
studies of American archeology and philology were unusually 
thorough and complete, and he was the author of many laborious 
works upon these subjects. The Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg 
was educated in Rome, and in 1845 came to this country to fill a 
professorship in Quebec. He made the study of Mexican an- 
tiquities the great work of his life. He visited Mexico as a mem- 
ber of the French Commission in the reign of Maximilian, and 
there familiarized himself with the dialects of the country, as well 
as its monumental inscriptions and remains. He had the highest 
and best means and opportunities for information joined with 
zealous and _ long-continued application of mind to qualifying 
studies. Whether his discovery of the key to these hieroglyphics 
and his translations of them are to be accepted in every respect 
as true must depend upon more thorough examination and proof 
before the skeptical will be satisfied. 

American Archeology demands study. Peru, Central America 
and Mexico present a great field for research, whith can not soon 
be exhausted. But there is a field nearer home. Two or three 
days ride to.the west brings us into the heart of it. Up and down 
through the great western river bottoms and valleys are those 
famous mounds, of many shapes and sizes, and filled with a great 
variety of curious antiquities. Unfortunately for the development 
of these vast archeological resources this country is wanting in 
enthusiastic and, independent antiquarians, men who, like the 
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famous Lord Kingsborough, would be willing to spend their for- 
tunes and their time in collecting and recording our antiquities. 
Mr. Peabody has, however, endowed Harvard University with a 
fund of $60,000 to found a Museum of Archeology, and Prof. 
Wyman, who is now at the head of it, is collecting such specimens 
as he can. And we may hope soon to see a large collection of 
relics, sufficient to enable antiquarians to draw safe conclusions 
in regard to the primitive history of this continent. 

Let me now add a page from my own investigations on this sub- 
ject. Late in the fall of 1870, I was at Chester, Illinois, eighty 
miles south of St. Louis, on the Mississippi river. I had been 
there for some time, and was just upon the point of returning 
home when an incident occurred that has eventually led to the 
writing of this article. It was Saturday; we were patiently wait- 
ing for some passing steamboat to carry us off, when there crosses 
from the Missouri side of the river a young fellow having a curi- 
ous relic he had taken from the bluffs on that side the stream. 
This relic was apparently an idol, or decanter shaped like an idol, 
representing the figure of a man in a sitting posture, with the arms 


folded. It was made of dark-colored clay, very hard, and showed 
no signs of decay. There was a hole in the back of the neck, 
and the figure was hollow. It was about a foot high, and seven 


or eight inches in diameter. Soon after several men crossed the 
river, having a number of curiosities, including one idol of larger 
proportions than the first, representing a woman with the hands 
resting on the knees. They had, besides, bottles, kettles, pots, 
and a sauce-pan with a handle hollowed at the extremity and filled 
with pellets. The larger bottles were shaped like modern decan- 
ters. All were well executed in clay, and showed no signs of age. 

Upon inquiry I found that that portion of Missouri where 
these curiosities had been found was thinly settled and neglected. 
But after the war the farmers worked with security and ona more 
extensive scale. New fields were plowed up and and new roads 
were made. And it was near the lime bluffs opposite Chester, in 
a deep rut made by heavily laden wagons, that some human bones 
and an odd-looking bottle of clay were unearthed. Information 
of this discovery was at once given to a Mr.Christian, long known 
throughout that region asan indefatigable hunter of Indian antiqui- 
ties. Christian’s residence was at Chester; his education was 
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very limited ; a brick-layer by trade, and ready to endure any 
tuil, exposure, or pecuniary risk to further his aboriginal research- 
es. He has discovered many valuable curiosities, among which I 
might mention a petrified ¢an¢i/us of more than a hundred pounds 
in weight. Seldom rewarded for his exertions, and often 
laughed at for his indefatigable zeal, he still, at the age of sixty or 
more, continues his investigations through all the country round. 
The party recently from the new field of discovery reported Chris- 
tian as there, and the prospects good for many more relics. Great cu- 
riosity was excited in the town at these discoveries ; and becoming 
anxious to investigate the spot, and secure some of these relics of bar- 
barism, I crossed the Mississippi in a skiff early the next morning, 
and tramped through the cotton-wood forest of the ‘‘bottom lands’”’ 
toward the bluffs five miles away. I was soon lost in the 
entanglement of trees and vines, but regained the way and reach- 
ed the bluff safely, when the excavations were soon found. These 
excavations had been-made on the side of a gently sloping hill, 
elevated from fifty to an hundred feet above the ‘‘ bottom land.”’ 
The soil is of a rich, dark loam, yielding fine crops of corn every 
year. There was every indication of an old Indian settlement 
there. All over the hill were scattered pieces of flint. At one 
side was a deep ravine with a spring of water. The top of the 
hill was covered by one of those circular mounds peculiar to In- 
dian fortifications, and unquestionably the work of human hands. 
Some suppose this was the scene of a great battle ; at all events, 
there were hundreds, yes, thousands, perhaps, of aborigines buried 
in this hill, from a few inches to three or four feet under ground. 
Without an exception, where the entire body had been buried, 
the feet were toward the rising sun. Many skulls, disjointed 
bones, vertebree and broken bits of pottery had been buried % 
an apparently careless manner ; though, I believe, no skulls were 
found that were not face uppermost, and laid in a general direction 
from east to west. As soon asa “‘trace’’ was found, it was followed 
up to the skull; for it was always around the skulls that the ear- 
then bottles and other curiosities sought for were placed. _If the 
trace revealed the bones of a grown person, the specimens found 
were sure to be of large size ; while vessels of inferior workman- 
ship and smaller dimensions were found at the heads of children. 

On my arrival a group of horsemen were idly watching Mr. 
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Christian, who was hard at work digging. Friends are made in 
a few moments in the West. Christian seemed delighted at the 
prospect of a co-worker for a day or two. Our only tools were 
a mattock (not the didens or tridens of Latin grammar notoriety, 
but an affair with a single tooth), a hoe and a butcher’s knife—the 
latter of great use in probing round the skulls for pottery. About 
noon that day we unearthed a choice lot of vessels, among them 
asmall idol representing a woman. We worked on till night 
with varied success, exposing in all eight or ten skeletons. It 
was Sunday. The character of the region all round about was 
wild and rough. There were no churches within miles. Right 
or wrong, never before had I so plainly seen ‘‘ sermons in’’ the 
bones, if not in the ‘‘ stones’’ beforeme. The rough Missourians, 
as they rode by, jested over this ‘‘ premature resurrection’’ (as 
they called it) of the skeletons we had exposed. But the strange 
circumstances furnished us all with food for more serious reflec- 
tion. As the mattock or hoe clashed into the ribs and joints, 
and pulverized, scattered and mixed with the earth the decayed 
bones of the Indians, it was plain how the soil was enriched, and 
a future nourishment for grass, corn and fruits provided, which 
would eventually circulate back into the bodies of another gen- 
eration. 

According to the poet : 

“Jam seges est ubi Troia fuit, resecandaque falce, 
Luxuriat Phrigio sanguine pinguis humus,”’ 

Some of the bones were evidently those of men of large stature ; 
the vertebra of one man, Christian assured me, was a third larger 
than any he had ever seen. All the skulls were inferior in shape. 
The jaws were large and strong ; the facial angle low and the fore- 
head contracted. Roots of trees and the pressure of the earth- 
enware had in some cases horribly distorted the skulls. In our 
zeal to follow up a trace, we dug a trench directly across the tra- 
veled road, which obliged us to cut away the trees and open a 
new road below. Bits of muscle shells, apparently, a claw of 
some animal, burnt stones, charcoal, a lump of lead nearly a 
pound in weight, and an ornament for the neck were found. 

Here is a rare opportunity of studying Primitive Man in Amer- 
ica. The readers of Figuier, Lubbock, and other such writers, 
could with a little research and imagination easily draw up a do- 
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mestic scene, a feast or a battle, from the relics so thickly strewn 
over this hill. So valuable a field did Christian judge this for the 
archeologist that he leased it to prevent any disturbance from 
outsiders. Yet he would gladly welcome, and even share, his 
discoveries with any one who was really interested in advancing 
the study of antiquities. 

As night came on Christian left this ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death,’’ and passed up into the ‘‘ Delectable Mountains,”’ or 
rather upon a hill, when we spent the night in a log cabin. 

Early the next morning we resumed our excavations, and by 
four in the afternoon had disclosed a large number of skeletons 
and odd bones. We discovered about a dozen vessels of different 
shape ; some pestles and numerous broken bits of pottery. Some 
of these’last, when entire, must have been vessels as large as any 
Vermont sugar kettle. 

Business hurried me back to Chester that afternoon ; once more 
I tramped through the cottonwoods, this time laden with several 
specimens of archeological interest. Happening to be in Chester 
again in the following spring, I heard that Christian was still dig- 
ging where I had left him six months before. I accordingly vis- 
ited the Indian graves again, secured the entire collection of 
antiquities dug up by Christian, and sent them to the East. They 
are now at New Haven under the care of Prof. Marsh. This is 
but a single instance of hundreds of such mounds and graves, 
scattered over the western and southern river valleys. The his- 
tory of these mound-builders is almost unknown ; and yet the 
subject is one of great interest to any who have the time and inclina- 
tion to investigate antiquities. Is it to be hoped that before these 
mounds are plowed down and destroyed by the western pio-: 
neers that their external character, as well as their strange con- 
tents, may be safely preserved, so that it may no longer be said 
of the oldest continent, that it is behind any other in the knowl- 
edge of its primitive history and archeology. 

ALFRED D, CHANDLER. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY PAUL JANET. 
Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by O. H. K. 


THE CRITICS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
IV. 


HE year 1852 brought about a great crisis in the Philosophy 
of the French Revolution. A deep deception, a complete 
deviation from principles, supposed at least to be dear to the 
country, an unfortunate tendency to sacrifice the moral to the 
national results of the Revolution, a new form of absolutism 
springing up under the prestige of ideas which should of 
themselves have forever banished despotism from the world,— 
and, at the same time, a more extended knowledge, a comparison 
of our condition with that of neighboring nations, the sad con- 
viction, too much justified by experience, that several of these 
nations, without so many crises and misfortunes had attained lit- 
tle by little, in the course of events, that political liberty of 
which we dreamed and of which we werestill in want, and had even 
gone beyond us in certain great social liberties, while a great peo- 
ple across the Atlantic had at once realized in its full extent that 
grand programme of liberty and equality, of which we were about to 
abandon one-half, with no surety of not being compelled later to 
give up the other. All these views, reflections, experiences and 
comparisons contributed to throw doubts on that belief in the 
Revolution in which all shared to some degree, the wise with 
reserve, the enthusiastic with fanaticism, but which seemed to 
form part of France’s belief in herself,—a belief which so much 
greatness in the past, and so recent a past, seemed to justify. 
From that time a new direction was given to the theories of the 
French Revolution. Critics began to be struck with the small 
respect the Revolution had for the liberty of individuals, its wor- 
ship of force, its idolatry of a central power; and began to ask, 
4 
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if in establishing equality of condition in the modern world, the 
Revolution, like the Roman Empire in tormer times, had not 
paved the way for a new form of despotism. 

No publicist was more struck with this thought than the cele- 
brated and penetrating Alexis de Tocqueville. First, in his very 
original book, ‘‘ On Democracy in America’’ he, in atime of peace, 
moderation and constitutionality, threatened modern nations 
‘* with the tyranny of the Cesars,’’ astrange prediction, which no 
circumstance, event or apparent symptom seemed to authorize. 
Later, justified in some measure by events, he again took up the 
thought and developed it with the rarest sagacity in his work on 
** LZ’ ancien Regime et la Revolution.’’ In it he refutes those who 
believed that the Revolution was essentially anarchical ; undoubt- 
edly the Revolution was destructive ; since it was called upon to 
put an end to the feudal regime, it had to attack at once all the 
established powers, counteract all recognized influences, blot out 
tradition and ‘‘as it were to clear the human mind of all ideas on 
which, up to that time, respect and obedience had been founded.”’ 
There was nothing left but debris; from the midst of these ruin- 
ous heaps arose an immense central power, absorbing and swal- 
lowing up in its oneness all the small divisions of authority and in- 
fluence, heretofore dispersed among the secondary powers, and scat- 
tered here and there through the social body—a power, whose equal 
has never been seen since the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
governments founded by the Revolution are unstable no doubt ; 
but unstable as they are, are a hundred times stronger than their 
predecessors, ‘‘unstable and powerful from the same causes.’’ 
Following the example of the Revolution, the new princes in 
their turn destroyed everywhere the middle powers, to establish 
their own despotism; the Revolution which had been ‘their 
scourge’ became ‘‘their instructress.’’ 

But ifthe Revolution may serve asexample to absolute monarchs, 
it must be remembered that it only followed the example given 
by previous absolute monarchies ; so it is true, as De Tocqueville 
says, that it made less innovation than is generally believed. It 
astonished by its sudden and extraordinary explosion ; but this 
explosion was only the result of a long process in which many former 
generations had labored together. When the Revolution began, 
it was taken for an accident ; afterward, when it had continued 
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and horrified the world, it was called a prodigy, a monster, a 
‘‘ miracle,’’ which is DeMaistre’s name for it. 
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De Tocqueville 
established that it was neither an accident nor a miracle, but had 
had a previous existence during the ancien regime. Instead of 
showing it as destroying everything, as its adversaries alleged, 
or as reconstructing everything, as did its admirers, De Tocque- 
ville showed its secret and deep connection with the ancien regime, 
and in this manner proves by a succession of investigations as 
new as they are ingenious, that administrative centralization was 
an institution of the ancien regime, and not a creation of the re- 
public and the empire, as is ordinarily stated—that the adminis- 
trative interference, the usurpation of judicial functions by the 
executive, /a garantie des fonctionaires, were all of them institu- 
tions of the ancien regime—that, under the ancien regime, France 
was of all the countries of Europe the one in which the capital 
had the greatest preponderance over the provinces, and the one 
in which men became most like one another 





that it was the 
ancien regime which completed the revolutionary education of the 
people 





that the requisitions, the forced sale of provisions and 
the ‘*maximum tax,’’ were all measures which, as well as 
arbitrary judicial processes, had precedents in the ancien regime. 
“The ancien regime furnished the Revolution with many of its 
forms, to which it added nothing but the atrocity of its nature.’’ 

From these considerations it would seem to follow, that the 
Revolution brought nothing new with the world, but De Tocque- 
ville does not go so far; he recognizes it as an ‘‘ immense’’ revo- 
lution, and concedes its great originality ; in that it was the first 
political revolution that had the characteristics of a religious 
one, cosmopolitanism and proselytism. ‘‘ All civil and political 
revolutions have had a country ; the French Revolution had no 
nationality, it brought together and separated men without regard 
to laws, traditions, character, language, making enemies of fellow- 
countrymen and brothers of strangers.’’ Of cosmopolitanism was 
born proselytism. The Revolution penetrated everywhere like a 
religion, ‘‘ par a predication et la propagande ,;’’ and the cause of 
this resemblance was that the Revolution, like religion, considered 
“men in general’’ not some particular man or some particular 
nationality. From this cause, the Revolution took the charac- 
teristics of a religion,’ a religion, without God, without worship 
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and without a future life, but which, nevertheless, like Islamism, 
has deluged the whole world with its soldiers and its apostles.’’ 

In this way De Tocqueville in one sense justifies the Revolu- 
tion, and in another criticis:s it, but differently from the way in 
which either its friends or its enemies have. He justifies it in 
showing that it was not so much of an innovation and in conse- 
quence not so absurd, as the partisans of the past had said. It 
had endeavored to found a social order on pure reason, on the 
abstract idea of right and humanity ; but even in that it had only 
realized what had been preparing before. It was then truly 
philosophical and truly historical. But on the other side De 
Tocqueville has awakened our anxiety as to one of the possible 
consequences of the Revolution, the establishment of a new abso. 
lutism, democratic or Ceesaric, utter disregard of the individual, 
indifference to rights, absorption of all local life by the center, 
and the consequent extinction of vitality in the parts; an evil 
whose extent De Tocqueville has perhaps exaggerated, but which, 
having its germ through all our history, has been propagated and 
aggravated without doubt to an extreme degree by the Revolu- 
tion. Such is the moral suggested by M. De Tocqueville’s book. 
His book is, however, that of a historian rather than of a moral- 
ist ; he explains more than he judges. He is neither friend nor 
enemy, but simply a looker-on. The passion which animates 
him is felt at the bottom, and his impartiality is not that of in- 
difference ; he makes his heart keep silence and endeavors to 
communicate truths rather than precepts to us. 

While France, examining into the causes of her failures, applies 
to the Revolution a sincere and independent criticism, Germany, 
on her side, proceeds with the same criticism with that cold and 
systematic hatred whose terrible effects we have more recently 
felt. Such is the character of Herr von Sybels’ ‘‘ History of the 
French Revolution,’’ a work filled with new and curious docu- 
ments, but in which cannot be found even the shadow of impar- 
tiality. He combats the French Revolution, both because it was 
a revolution and because it was French. He denies all its claims 
of good and acknowledges only its origination of evil. How- 
ever; notwithstanding his attempts to blacken it, more than one — 
confession escapes him of the utility, the justice and the benefits 
of the Revolution he detests. Thus, to go immediately to the 
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material results, which are less contestable, because the imagination 
has nothing to do with them, he tells us that the France of the ancien 
regime was, according to the report of trades and professions, four 
times less rich, and according to the report of commerce and ag- 
riculture, three times less rich than at present. As to the ine- 
quality of taxes, he estimates that the privileged classes ought to 
have paid 35,000,000 francs more than they did ; that the ‘‘ frazs 
de corbee,’’ which weighed exclusively upon the common people, 
amounted to 20,000,000 francs, the militia tax to 6,000,000 ; that 
the duties levied directly upon the people by the proprietaries 
amounted to 40,000,000 francs, which, adding all these sums, 
gives a total of about 100,000,000 francs taken from the one to en- 
rich the other. Added to which, according to Herr von Sybel, 
the budget of the ancien regime was larger than that of any of the 
governments which followed it, excepting the Committee of Public 
Safety, which he puts as equal to what would be to-day a_bud- 
get of 24,800,000,000 francs. Add again the intolerable abuses 
of farming the revenue, and you can imagine what the poorer 
classes must have suffered fromsuch astate of society. These facts 
suffice to prove how necessary a change had become. Notwith- 
standing his hostile disposition the author does not escape enthu- 
siasm for those noble spirits on the celebrated night of the 4th of 
August. Even while repeating the mot of Mirabeau, who called 
it ‘an orgie,’’ he says: ‘* That assembly is often and wrongfully 
reproached with the ruin of a system impossible to sustain ; on the 
night of the 4th of August it accomplished forever the liberty of 
labor, the equality of rights, the unity of the state.”’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN.* 


OST readers of the most popular and best-known poem of al] 

that Robert Browning has written, take the story of the Pied 
Piper to be a pure fiction of the author’s own invention. Those 
who are learned in German mythology, however, know that our 
great master of the grotesque has only taken a story which exists 
jn a great many forms in German literature, and filled up the 
spaces between the original lines from his vivid imagination. 
There is even a separate literature of this story, one piece of 
which—a thin square Latin dissertation of four sheets—lies before 
us. Herr Nieremberger, it seems, was studying philosophy and 
theology at the very orthodox Lutheran University of Wittenberg 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, when his attention 
was called to a disquisition on the subject published by one M. 
Schookius, at Gréningen in 1662.* This Schookius was un- 
doubtedly a forerunner of that terrible and evil race, the German 
rationalists. He scouts the whole story as a pure fiction. Herr 
Nieremberger, like a true orthodox German, thinks there is anoth- 
er side to the question, and replies much more briefly in his dis- 
sertation, quoting the authorities for the story, and giving his 
reasons for thinking it no fiction. 

Nieremberger (like Schookius) opens his dissertation with a pre- 
face on historical truth; no unanglicized German was ever satis- 
fied to begin anywhere except at the beginning. He then de- 
scribes Hamelin and its history; traces the etymology of the 
name, and proceeds to quote the authorities for the story (1) 
those writers that give it in full detail; (2) the oldest writers that 
record it, and (3) the local monuments that attest its truth. 
Taking them in the reverse order we notice that a window in the 
city church contains an inscription partly effaced, but evidently re- 





*Historia Hamenlesis; sive Dissertatio de Inauspicato Liberorum Hamel- 
ensium Egressu..... ab Nicolao Nieremberger, Wittenbergae, Anno 
MDCLXXVII. [The Hamelin History, or a Dissertation or the Lamentable 
Departure of the children of that city .... by Nicholas Nieremberger. Pub. 
at Wittenberg, 1677.] 


Fabula Hamelensis ; sive Disquisitio Historica qua premissa generali disser- 
tatione de historiae veritate, ostenditur, commente rationem habere, que vulgo 
circumferatur de infausto exitu puerorum Hamelensium, etc. Ed. II. 12 mo. 
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lating to the event. The date 4ano 1572 seems to indicate that it 
was erected nearly three hundred years after the event. The inscrip- 
tion is supplemented by pictures on other windows in the church, 
and by old pictyres in various private and public edifices. Then 
a Latin inscription on the New-gate records the event as taking 
place 272 years before that gate was built, which therefore dates 
from 1556. Another Latin inscription isin the Monastery of St. 
Benedict. 

Of the more ancient authors he quotes two German chron- 
icles, one the Saxon chronicle (in prose) by Michael the Saxon, 
the other the chronicle of Hamelin coming down in 1589. Both 
tell the story briefly, but it is noteworthy that the second chroni- 
cler, though writing on the spot, speaks of the story as discredited 
by many people. Then come Latin authorities, of whom many are 
alleged and two quoted at some length, viz.: John Wier (De 
Praestigits Demonum) and the old Jesuit Athanasius Kircher 
(Mesurgia Universalis). We translate what the former says, 
adding [in brackets] some details from the latter : 

A certain piper who had been brought to Hamelin in Bruns- 
wick for the purpose of delivering the place from rats, repaid their 
ingratitude by a sudden piece of rascality. On the sixth of June, 
A. D. 1284, a hundred and thirty children followed this ‘‘ Pied 
Piper ’’ (socalled from his wearing clothes of many colors) through 
the street to a short distance outside the city, to a hill called 
Unter-Koppen, situated on the high-way that leads to the North, 
and there perished, never afterward appearing again. This 
is said to have happened at past seven o’clock in the morning, 
and a daughter of the burgomaster of marriagable age is said to 
have been one of those who disappeared. But the boy, who had 
followed part of the way with nothing on him, ran home for his 
clothes, and in the mean time all had disappeared through the 
narrow aperture which was shown me. What a bloody devil of a 
piper ! 

These facts are written on the public annals of Hamelin, and re- 
ligiously preserved in the city archives; records of them are also to 
be found in the church books, and they are to be seen in the painted 


glass windows of the building. In old times also, the magistracy, in 
confirmation of the story, were wont to date documents (in con- 
nection with ‘‘in the year of our Lord’’) also ‘‘from the year of 
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the departure of our children!’’ It is usual to this day that the 
beat of a drum is never allowed in the street by which the children 
went away, not even when a bridal procession passes through it; 
it has therefore obtained the name of the Bunge-lose strasse. 

The old Jesuit Kircher tells the story more fully, and as one 
who was in so far an eye-witness that he had actually visited the 
town, heard the traditions and seen the monuments of the event. 
His Latin rolls and resounds something like Browning’s English, 
with a like imitation of the sounds that charcaterize parts of the 
story: ‘* The mischief wrought by the rats had grown to such a 
height that nothing, even that grew in the fields or orchards, escaped 
these pests. Several town meetings were held to devise means to 
get rid of an evil at once so ruinous and so relentless. But sud- 
denly there appeared a stranger of prodigious stature, who offered, 
if they would agree to give him a specified sum, to rid them at 
once of every mouse in the territory. So said, so done. They 
promised the reward ; and the man, drawing a pipe from his gar- 
ment, at once began to play, and lo! from every corner of their 
houses and from every crevice of their roofs, from every hole in 
their floors, rushed an enormous army of rats, which followed the 
strange sound of the piper’s playing toward the very river. The 
piper girt up his clothes and waded in, and the rats followed with 
one accord and committed suicide by drowning. The fellow de- 
manded his pay for carrying out his charm, but the city began to 
haggle about the sum they had promised. He then threatened 
them that unless they kept terms with him he would exact another 
reward and a much weightier. They only laughed at his threats, 
but about noon of the next day the fellow showed himself again 
with a terrible countenance, in the dress of a hunter, and wearing 
a purple cap of the strangest shape. He began to play upon a 
pipe far longer than the one he had use before, and at once the 
children of the whole town, from four years old to twelve, rushed 
out and followed the weird music. Outside the town there is a 
cave in the heart of the mountain; into this the hunter led them, 
one and all. Not one of them was ever seen again, and it is a 
question whither they went. . . . We read in the chronicles 
of Transylvania that about the same time there suddenly appeared 
children who spoke an unknown language, and who, after settling 
in the country, spread their language so effectually that now no- 
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body speaks anything but the Saxon dialect of German in Tran- 
sylvania.’’ 

Our Nierembergius argues his case against Schoock with great 
spirit and ingenuity, pleading that the mass of testimony forbids 
us to suppose the story to be simply fabulous. He himself treats 
it as a genuine, though miraculous, judgment of God upon the 
wicked burghers of an ungrateful city. Peace to his ashes and 
theirs. 





THE strike for the eight hour day’s work, threatened for years, 
is at last upon us in good earnest. About the lawfulness of the 
strike, fer se, there can be only one mind. Workingmen have 
the same right of combination that other men have; the same 
right to refuse a bargain which they think unfair to themselves, 
but also the same right to accept of a bargain which they think 
fair, whatever others may think about it. Trades’ Unions have 
very right of peaceable appeal ; they may urge upon their fellows 
every sort of moral. or logical, or illogical argument, ‘‘ public 
spirit, necessity for united action, ultimate benefit,’’ etc. If he 
refuse, they may send him to Coventry, and refuse to work in the 
same shop with him. But they must go no further. Every step 
of active and forcible persecution is a justification of the op 
pressive laws which once bore so heavily on their own freedom 
of action, and which are still unrepealed in some of our States. 

As to the wisdom of the strike, there is large room for discus- 
sion, and very little of wisdom has yet been heard. How many 
hours of hard work are consistent with full and equal growth of 
body and mind? How many do the actual necessities of society 
demand of its members? Have we not been advancing in the 
production and perfection of things, at the expense of the growth 
of men and humanity? If the two lines of progress conflict 
with each other, which shall yield to the other? These are the 
questions which underlie the movement. No lever of the human 
species will look on them as unimportant. No effort has yet 
been made to collect the data for their solution. What we know 
of the social state of the Republic, even after allowance is made 
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for the existence of a slave claim, suggests that possibly the 
answers might not be those which occur to our able editors. 

One ready answer to all this is that there is no presumption 
that our artisans will increase their leisure for any worthy and 
ennobling purpose ; an answer which it is easy to confirm by mul- 
titudes of bad examples. The principle of the answer is that of 
all despotic governments, and slavery itself: ‘‘ men will not use 
freedom aright, therefore give them none.’’ We are bound to 
give them the opportunity of doing right, whether they use or 
abuse it; that responsibility is theirs, not ours. Nor are we to 
suppose that our workingmen will have no better facilities than at 
present to employ their leisure, supposing the movement to be 
successful. When so much spare time falls to the laboring classes, 
it will become the imperative duty of the government to give 
them the means of enjoying it rightly and wisely. Those great 
foes of low pleasures, art galleries, public libraries, parks, etc., 
will no longer be ornamental eccentricitics, but a part of our 
public policy. 

‘* But is there not a perfect harmony of interest between the 
two classes of employers and workmen, such as enables us to pro- 
nounce, @ priori, that strikes are wickedly foolish? On the Auman 
plane there is a perfect harmony. It is the employer’s interest 
as a man that all men should attain to equal, free and harmonious 
development as men. Asa man he has no higher interest. But 
as a money-maker the harmony of his interest and theirs is by no 
means so perfect. They have their day’s work to sell him; it is 
his interest to give for it just the smallest share of its net value 
that he can give without driving them from his service; it is 
their interest to get as large a share of its value as they can pos- 
sibly extort. Here is ‘‘ the hard pan ”’ of primitive fact and an- 
tagonism. If money-earning be the chief end of work, and that 
is certainly the modern and universal conception of it, then there 
is neither harmony nor poetry about it. 

That the world’s order is so based upon a beneficent substratum, 
that all the great advances benefit both classes, is certain. Work- 
ingmen and employer both stand on a better footing than ever 
before. The workingman is especially benefited by the change, 
and capital takes a far less share of their joint activity than in the 
past. It is certain, also, that every extension of the field of ac- 
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tivity will help the latter still more decidedly. But withal when 
the individual worker makes his bargain with his single employer, 
every natural, selfish instinct of the two comes into conflict. 
Light is not born of darkness ; there is no harmony on a basis of 
selfishness. 





NEW BOOKS. 


“ Bepe’s CHARITY,” by IIesba Stretton. New York; Dodd & Mead, 1872. 

This is a very charming little story, simple, fresh and pure in its style and de- 
cidedly profitable in its tone Margery Bede, the heroine, tells her own tale in a 
natural, touching manner, She is an English country girl, brought upto the ac- 
tive duties ofa farm-house. The whole interest of the book rests upon her, and 
her sweet, unselfish, lovely character. Among her natural traits, was her great 
appreciation of whatever was attractive or beautiful in nature. The force of cir- 
cumstances carries her to London, where she narrates her trials and her experi- 
ences. Her half-brother, Stephen, is early separated from the drudgery of the 
farm, and sent away to be educated and to become agentleman. This is done 
through the energy and unselfishness of Margery, as she had to practice self- 
denial in order to effect it. Stephen soon feels himself superior in learning 
and refinement to his father and sister, and the reader is drawn into a train of 
reflection, whether it be desirable by a course such as this, to lift one member of 
a household so much above those nearest to him in the world, as almost to 
compel him to look downupon them. He completes his academic course and 
goesto Australia to make his fortune, and returns to England after many years’ 
absence a rich man, and a gentleman in manners and appearance. The in- 
terest of the story is here brought in the after intercourse between him and his 
sister. His coldness, pride and extreme selfishness seem almost unnatural, yet 
he pursued just the course that many thoroughly ambitious and selfish men 
would have done under the same circumstances. The beauty,of the book con- 
sists in the loveliness of Margery’s natural and religious character. It seems 
to belong to no school, no sect, no particular church, although educated in the 
Church of England, but to be the result of a simple, strong Christian faith. It 


is disfigured, however, by many and glaring typographical errors, 


Our ENGLISH BIBLE AND ITS ANCESTORS, Porter & Coates, Phila., is part 
of the literature of the Revision movement. Rev. Treadwell Walden of In- 


dianapolis, moved doubtless by the general misunderstanding of and predju- 
dice against the revision now in progress in England, takes up the story of the 
formation of our present version that his bearers and readers may be able to 
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judge for themselves as to whether the example of our older translators does 
not suggest an improvment on their work. In no country is the story of the 
translation of the Bible so closely bound up with the history of the Reformation 
as in Europe. Always excepting Ulphilas’ version for the Goths in the fourth 
century, England has the oldest vernacular version. The Medizval forerunners 
ofthe English Reformation (Wiclif and Purvey ) turned their reformatory activity 
in this direction. Tyndall’s New Testament was the first tangible gift of the 
Continental Reformation to England; the zeal with which 15,000 copies of it 
were bought up, in spite of prohibition, shows how the ground was prepared for 
the new seed. The story of the half dozen versions which succeeded it, is the 
story of the conflicting leaders and statesmen of the Reformation. Our author- 
ized vérsion is the monument of the temporary lull in. party warfare that pre- 
vailed between the establishment of the Reformation and the breaking out of 
the Arminian controversy, when Prelatus and Puritan were anxiously 
watching the learnings of their Scotch King. That it has so long remained 
without revision, and is now submitted to it, is not without significance; for 
long centuries the results of the Reformation have been accepted by the masses 
as ultimate and our generation is the first in which they have been popularly 
brought into question. 

Mr. Walden tells the story with simplicity and vivacity. He does not always 
hit the right word, as when he speaks of Erasmus as the “ founder”’ of the printed 
Greek Testament. His publishers have reproduced his lectures in a very at- 
tractive and readable shape, 





